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Flavorful, quality rye breads help meet the 







growing demand for variety —earn premium 
profits, too! 

International’s modern milling systems are 
now producing the most complete line of fresh 
rye flours available—anywhere! Whatever your 


For More Flavorful Rye specialty baking need—there’s an International 
Breads Use International's Gold Coin Rye Flour that’s just right for the job. 
Gold Coin Rye Flours 


© Pure White Rye = International 


MILLING COMPANY 
Pure Light Rye General Offices: Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 


») 








Pure Cream Rye Contact your Interna- 
; r . 
Pure Cream Special Rye onal representative 


for further information 
and free rye formulas. 


Pure Dark Rye 
Rye Meal and Rye Chop - 





Rye Blends—Cream, Dark 
and Pumpernickel 
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Bulk Flour Storage 
ls an Integral Part 


of All Efficient Mills 


A really efficient bulk storage 
and packing plant pays for itself 
in a relatively short time. If 
you are operating with a make- 
shift system why not get some 
real savings with a J-H designed 


bulk storage and packing plant? 


CALL US FOR ESTIMATE 


JONES-HETTELSATER CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Designers and Builders for Grain Processing Industries 


1911 BALTIMORE AVENUE ° KANSAS CITY, MO. 





BUILDERS of 91,500,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 
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“Bread is the 
Staff of Life” 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. ; 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 























Gladiola 


Red Glefant 


FLOURS OF 
EXCELLENT QUALITY 


FANT MILLING CO. 


SHERMAN, TEXAS 
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As sweet as rain 
ona thirsty acre 


Ever walked across a field after a summer rain? 
Remember how fresh and new everything seemed. 
The stones along the roadside sort of shiny, the 
grass glistening in the sun. 

In a way, prayer works that same kind of 
miracle on people. Worshipping at your church 
or synagogue with your family each week .. . 
sharing together the peace and serenity of an hour 
spent with God . . . gives new strength, new pur- 
pose to the days ahead. 

You come away refreshed . . . in harmony with 


yourself, your family, and your God. 


‘He restoreth your soul... ar Worship together this week 


Contributed to the Religion in American Life Program by 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 
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Package your feed in the new 
Bemis “Edge-Lock” Seam burlap bags 
... youll please-and WIN-customers ! 
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With conventional ltt. -burlap seams, the yarns fray like this With Bemis “Edge-Lock" lit. burlap bags, there is no fray- 
when a bag has made several trips. Loose yarns may get into ing, no loose yarns to clog the machinery. You can get many 
the feed and clog automatic feeder machinery. Such raveling extra trips from each bag, thus reducing your bag cost. There 
necessarily limits the life of the bag. is a big sales advantage in the neater bag, too. 


Bemis “Edge-Lock”... the ravelproof seam... (Sees; 
Wy'eRo pac co / 
is the most important improvement in burlap o 


bag design in many years. Jt’s another Bemis Bemis 


first! Begin right now to use this customer- 
° ! General Offices—St. Louis 2, Missouri 
pleasing package! Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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Y DAILY MILLING CAPACITY 7,500 CwTS. aK 
eer STORAGE 2,300,000 BU. 
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|-H BRANDS are more than just flour. In the full 
sense, they are a carefully engineered" ingre- 


c =| La J) Ll =| dient for better bread baking. You'll see these 





fundamental qualities revealed from day to day 





ame | in your shop. 
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KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


Lake of the Woods 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 


Montreal 


MAIN TAINED 







a 152 
AMP ART 


me 


SINCE 1887 


ee Co., Lienied 


ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Mills at 


Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY'S, ONTARIO, CAN. 














IT’S IN THE RECORD 








CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 





WESTERN CAMADA- IT’S BETTER 
eg nit WHE, >, 
s 2am. KA Gy 
PURITY THREE STARS 
CANADA CREAM STERLING 





UNION NATIONAL FLOUR 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
CABLE ADDRESS LAKURON TORONTO CANADA 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOURS ix wd 


/___ WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
CREAM OF MONARCH 
THE WEST 


NELSON CRESCENT 
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CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 
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OMAHA 
are produced by the cake baker only when the 
soft wheat flour is top quality, uniformly NEW YORK N 
milled to exacting specifications. Flour Mills SAN FRANCISCO 
of America mills such flour only after ex- 
haustive pre-testing! ° 
- . We 
Flour mills 6 Amcrico, Sue. Operate 
KANSAS CITY + ST. LOUIS + ALVA + ROSEDALE Our Own 
Laboratories 
ili hi Including 
Pilot Bakery 
Country-Milled 
q from Country-Kun 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing ¥ 
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THE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mille of 2,506,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,skaATTI_e, u.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. Eastexn Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New Yoru Crry 








To increase absorption 


To insure uniformity « 
To improve bakeshop performance 


Or get a better value 
Or be in better hands 


You can’t buy a better flour « 


Or receive better service . 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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MINNEAPOLIS BEST 
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performance 


That’s what has made the always popular 
Commander-Larabee flours more popular today 
than ever. Yes, for performance that rates 

the efficiency E in dependability—in uniformity 
—in baking results, more and more bakers 

are relying on Commander-Larabee for 

flours that fulfill their exact baking requirements. 


Commander- ail, 
Larabee} 


MINNEAPOLIS * KANSAS CITY iD 
BAKERY 
FLOURS 


— 





* Minneapolis Best * Commander + Maplesota + Bakemaster 
Sun Loaf + Larabee’s Best + Cream Loaf + Miss Minneapolis 
Gigantic + Myti-Strong+ Airy Fairy Cake Flour 

Sunfed Old Fashioned Stone Ground Whole Wheat Flour 
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USDA Takes Flour 
From Seven Mills 
For U.N. Relief 


WASHINGTON More than 20 
million pounds of flour were taken 
last week by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture to cover requirements 
for the United Nations relief pro- 
grams from seven U.S. flour mills. 
The sale of this flour was made 
on an exchange basis of Commodity 
Credit Corp. wheat for flour delivered 
to the government by the mills. 

Here is a list of the mills whose 
offers have been accepted. First ap- 
pears the successful bidder; next the 
quantity and last the amount of CCC 
grain received in compensation. 

International Milling Co.—2 million 
pounds for 41,172 bu. wheat; 1.5 mil- 
lion pounds for 31,231 bu.; General 
Mills, Inc.—1,060,000 lb. for 22,090 
bu.; Buhler Mill & Elevator Co.— 
243,300 Ib. for 5,000 bu.; 240,000 Ib. 
for 5,000 bu.; Commander - Larabee 
Milling Co.—500,000 lb. for 10,150 
bu.; 500,000 Ib. for 10,250 bu.; 1 mil- 
lion Ib. for 20,700 bu.; 500,000 Ib. for 
10,400 bu 

Okeene 


(Okla.) Milling Co,—540,- 


000 lb. for 11,200 bu.; Shawnee 
(Okla.) Milling Co.—200,000 Ib. for 
4,160 bu 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc., exchanged 2.5 
million Ib. of flour for 49,925 bu. 
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Senate Farm Bill Draws Criticism; 
Evaluation Indicates Rapid Action 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 
WASHINGTON Following the 


opening session of the farm meas- 
ure conference committee this week, 
it now appears that the Democratic 
strategy has been completely revised 
and the 8-to-2 majority for rigid high 
price supports is now determined to 
report a conference bill to Congress 
by Wednesday, March 28, which 
would mean that a farm bill would 
be either adopted or rejected by one 
or both chambers and if passed would 
go to the White House before the 
Easter congressional recess starts 
March 29. 

Reports from conference commit- 
tee members said that the opening 
session of the committee this week 
was nothing more than a social gath- 
ering and that the critical issues will 


be open for 
27 and 28 

Republican members of the com- 
mittee are not too hopeful that much 
can be accomplished to bring the bill 
into line with the administration 
standards of an adequate farm bill. 

The House at its last session 
passed HR. 12, which would restore 
90% of parity supports for the basic 
crops of cotton, corn, wheat, tobacco, 
peanuts and rice for another three 
year period. The Senate never acted 
on the House bill but held nation- 
wide hearings last fall and finally 
adopted its own version, using HR 
12 with its bill substituted as a full 
amendment to HR, 12. 


discussion on March 


Rigid Provision Eliminated 
The Senate measure during de- 
bate eliminated a provision which 
would have restored rigid 90°) sup- 


Secretary Benson Expresses 
Concern Over Senate Bill 


WASHINGTON The farm bill 
passed by the Senate “gives farmers 
something with one hand and takes 
it away with the other,” Ezra Taft 
Benson, secretary of agriculture, said 
before the National Press Club last 
week. 

Although stating that the two- 
price plan for domestic parity for 
wheat would be studied with an open 
mind, the Secretary expressed con- 
cern over the damage the Senate bill 
would do to small wheat farmers 
growing on 15 acres or less. 

“We must have action now if the 
bill is to be effective and if the soil 
bank provisions of the measure are 
to be of any benefit to the farmers 





Geneva Conference Discusses 
Year’s Extension for IWA 


GENEVA—tThe failure of the rep- 
resentatives of 60 countries, wheat 
exporters and importers, to come to 
terms on the renewal of the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement, may 
mean that the present pact will be 
extended a further year. The pact 
is slated to end July 31, 1956. 

Proponents of the plan, which is 
being actively discussed informally 
and in committee, argue that such 
a step would give time for further 
study of the situation. It is seen as 
a way out of the present impasse 
which precludes the formulation of 
a renewed agreement. 

The conference, held under the 
auspices of the United Nations so 
that non-members, including Britain 
and Argentina, could join in, has 
been trying to negotiate a new three- 
year pact, but the importers and 
exporters have been unable to come 
to terms on the question of quotas 
and prices. Quotas are too low for 
the exporters; prices, both maximum 
and minimum, too high for the im- 
porters 

Various committees have been at 
work for some time in an effort to 
find a basis of agreement, but this 
work was temporarily suspended 


when exporters and importers agreed 
to consult their governments in a 
last minute attempt to achieve some 
relaxation of the rules laid down for 
acceptance of membership in a new 
pact. The feeling among delegates 
is that this step will not be of much 
assistance since many governments 
are firm in their demands. 

The British delegation, which left 
the meeting in the early stages be- 
cause of dissatisfaction with the plan 
to renew the agreement on current 
terms, was persuaded to return in 
order to consider certain committee 
recommendations. The British deter- 
mination to stay out of the pact is 
seen as one of the reasons for the 
inability to build up quotas to the 
levels required by the exporters. 
The Canadian attitude is that a new 
IWA is valueless unless at least two 
thirds of the wheat moving into com- 
mercial channeis abroad is handled 
on agreement terms. 

Britain's decision not to join in an 
agreement makes this target unat- 
tainable and traders express doubt 
whether any formula evolved by the 
Geneva committees can bring a 
change of mind by the U. K. govern- 
ment. 


of the nation this year,’ Mr 
said. 

The secretary 
jectionable features of 
bill, including the 
creased set-asides and dual 
The latter would boost the 
price on wheat by 15%, he 


Benson 


ob- 
Senate 
for in- 
parity 
parity 
said 


several 
the 
provision 


listed 


The set-aside provision would have 
the effect of freezing price supports 
for the basic commodities at or very 
near 90% of parity, the secretary 
said. 

“For all practical purposes it would 
throw out of the door the long- 
accepted principle that in return for 
price supports farmers must effec- 
tively bring production into line with 
needs. The Senate bill says in effect 
you may have high rigid price sup 
ports without regard for the magni 
tude of the very surpluses they 
create.” 

Mr. Benson also objected to man- 
datory price supports for feed grains 
Adjoining farms would have price 
supports that differed as much as 
25% from one another, where pre- 
viously there had been no differ- 
ences. Discretionary supports, which 
have been in effect up to now, have 
worked well. The provision in the 
Senate bill would move oats, barley, 
and sorghum into the group of prob- 
lem commodities. They would move 
into government warehouses and not 
into consumption, Mr. Benson said 


Benson Points Out 
Objections to 


Senate Farm Bill 


WASHINGTON — As the congres- 
sional conferees started their discus- 
sions of controversial farm legislation 
passed by the two chambers, Ezra 
Taft Benson, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, urged the committee to get on 
quickly with its work but charged 
that there was much in both bills 
which needs drastic modification if 
Congress expects the President to 


(Continued on page 28) 


ports for corn, cotton, peanuts and 
rice for the crop year 1956-57. Sub- 
sequently in the course of the de- 
bate individual state political inter- 
ests overrode this first decision of 
the Senate and when the debate 
ended and the bill passed, the Senate 
had through indirection established 
not only high price supports for 
most of the basic commodities but 
added other mandatory high sup- 
ports for feed grains and ordered 
that the new flexible price support 
parity base be discarded and the old 
parity formula be reinstated for the 
basic commodities but not for the 
small feed grains or oilseed crops 

The full effect of these floor 
amendments to the Senate bill had 
the effect of pushing up the price 
support levels for most crops to 
what in reality is a return to a rigid 
high price support objective by in- 
direction 

Being a critical campaign year in- 
volving not only the presidency but 
also the control of Congress, poli- 
ticlans this year will act more than 
ever like politicians, They will con- 
sider compromise if such a deal may 
be found to their advantage in their 
local reelection problems 

To dub our congressional repre- 
sentatives as politicians is not in any 
sense a derogatory observation. 
Their job is to translate the esti- 
mated wishes of their constituents 
into the legal framework of national 
policy, adjusted as necessary to meet 
the common goal of the entire na- 
tion. As with businessmen, politicians 
vary in shade and degree of judg- 
ment 

Neither of the two alternatives in 
the bills before the conference com- 
mittee are in themselves acceptable 
to the White House. The executive 
branch has expressed the hope that 
the conference committee may be 
able to refine and modify these al- 
ternatives to conform to the admin- 
istration’s ideas of appropriate farm 
legislation 

Last week, in what has been noted 
as one of his best speeches on the 
farm issue, Ezra Taft Benson, secre- 
tary of agriculture, went before the 
National Press Club with a straight- 
from-the-shoulder statement in 
which, in effect, he said that the ad 
ministration was prepared to take 
the flexible price support issue to the 
nation even if it meant the loss of 
the farm belt, a conclusion which 
Mr. Benson doubted would occur 

Following the Benson statement 


(Continued on page 16) 





ASSIST FOR FLEXIBLE 
PRICE POLICY 


WASHINGTON — Republican na- 
tional headquarters in Washington 
credit an advertising-publicity cam- 
paign for part of the administration's 
success in influencing the Senate in 
adopting the flexible price support 
policy for farm products, According 
to a recent issue of Advertising Age, 
the Republicans used a full-scale pro- 
motion in farm areas to gain acecept- 
ance of the flexible price plan. Ad- 
vertising expenditures of about $200,- 
000 went for radio, newspaper and 
farm paper publicity. L. Richard Guy- 
lay, GOP publicity chief stated that 
“it looks as if it worked,” 
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USDA Announces 
Program Covering 
Durum Increase 


WASHINGTON--The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced a 
program to encourage increased pro- 
duction of durum wheat (Class II), 
as provided by Public Law 431, Sth 
Congress, approved by President 
Eisenhower March 16, 1956. “Durum 
wheat" under the program includes 
hard amber durum, amber durum, 
and durum of Class II varieties. 

The program is available to farm- 


ers in designated counties in Cali- 
fornia, Minnesota, Montana, North 
Dakota, and South Dakota where 


durum wheat (Class Il) was pro- 
duced in one or more of the past five 
years for commercial food products. 
In these counties farmers may plant 
three acres of durum wheat for each 
acre of the farm wheat allotment 
not planted to “other” wheat, For 
farms with wheat allotments of less 
than 15 acres, the increase permitted 
in durum will be on the basis that 
the allotment is 15 acres. 

Farmers in the designated counties 
who intend to plant durum wheat in 
1956 under the program may get full 
information about the program from 
their county Agricultural Stabiliza- 
tion and Conservation office. 

Under the durum wheat program 
for 1955, production increased from 
a low of about 6 million bushels in 
1954 to more than 20 million bushels 
in 1955. The average annual produc- 
tion for the five-year period 1948-52 
was 34 million bushels, 

The drop in production resulted 
from the damaging effects of stem 
rust, race 15B. The current program 
to increase durum wheat production 
will be helped because of the devel- 
opment of strains which are more 
resistant to stem rust. Through plant 
breeding operations by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture and the 
North Dakota Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, the supply of seed of 
four new rust resistant varieties 
available for planting this spring is 
enough to plant more than 100,000 
acres in North Dakota, the main pro- 
ducing state, 

Farmers in the designated durum 
wheat counties are urged to check 
with their local county extension 
agent for information on strains and 
varieties best adapted to local condi- 
tions and where seed may be ob- 
tained. In addition, they should also 
contact the local ASC office to ob- 
tain other information concerning the 
increased allotment for their farms. 


BREAD 18 THE GTAFF OF LiFe 


Standard Milling 
Reports Earnings 


KANSAS CITY The Standard 
Milling Co., Kansas City, reported 
net profit before taxes of $144,180 
for the third quarter of the current 
year, compared with $147,900 for 
the similar quarter last season. 

Directors also declared the regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of 5¢ per share 
on class A and class B common 
stock, payable May 15 to stockhold- 
ers of record May 1. 

Net profits for the quarter after 
provision for federal taxes and spe- 
cial charges amounted to $68,113 as 
compared with $72,129 a year ago. 
Accumulative profit for the first three 
quarters, after federal income tax 
provision, amounts to $293,738, com- 
pared with $421,001 in the similar 
period of the preceding year. 
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Adrian G. Ehernberger 


Adrian G. Ehernberger 
Appointed Manager of 
Fort Morgan Mills 


FORT MORGAN, COL Adrian 
G. Ehernberger has been named gen 
eral manager of Fort Morgan (Col.) 
Mills, Ine., according to J. K 
president of the company. The ap 
pointment will be effective April 16 

Mr. Ehernberger had been affiliat 
ed with the Golden West Grain Co 
Schuyler, Neb., since 1954. He began 
his affiliation with the milling trade 


Malo, 


in 1929 when he joined Crete Mills 
Crete, Neb. At the time he left that 
firm in 1934 he was eastern sal 
manager. He was assistant sales 
manager of the Thomas Page Mill 


Co., Topeka, in 1934-35. In the latter 
year he joined Flour Mills of Ameri 
ca, Inc., as sales director of Kansas 
Flour Mills division. Later he went 
to the division of Valier & Spies Mill- 
ing Co., St. Louis, holding successive 
ly the titles of southeastern 
director, head of the bulk flour di 
vision, bakery manager, gen 
eral sales manager and vice presi 
dent and sales manager. He left the 
latter position in 1954 

Mr. Ehernberger is a graduate of 
the University of Nebraska, a for 
mer president of the St. Louis Mill 
ing & Grain Club and active in flow 
and bakery trade affairs 

Mr, Ehernberger will move his 
family to Fort Morgan as 
the present school yea 


sales 


sales 


S00Nn a8 


is ended 
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Oregon Test Underway 
On Soft Wheat Flour 


CORVALLIS, ORE 
work is underway at Oregon State 
College to test high protein soft 
wheat flour for use in home baking 

Twenty-four soft wheat flour sam 
ples within a 5-13% protein range are 
being used in testing muffins, bis 
cuits, pancakes, pie crust, cakes and 
yeast rolls. 

Differences in growing conditions 
cause variance in protein content of 
soft wheat flours, Oregon state work- 
ers say. Soft wheat, commonly mar- 
keted as cake flour, has a low (6-7% ) 
protein content, Oregon researchers 
hope that tests now being conducted 
will show effects and possible uses for 
higher protein soft wheat in 
baked goods. 

All flour being used in the experi- 
ments is Elmar wheat variety from 
farms in the Columbia Basin 


Experimental 


home- 


J. R. Short Milling 
Elects Officers 


CHICAGO—Jeffrey R. Short, Jr., 
was elected president of the J. R 
Short Milling Co., Chicago,;;at the 


firm’s annuab board of directors’ 
meeting 

At the same meeting, Walter D 
Warrick was elected executive vice 
president and Dr. Charles G. Ferrari 
vice president and technical director. 


Mr. Short joined the company soon 


after his graduation from Harvard 
University in 1936 and spent the 
next several years working in vari- 
ous departments of the. business: 
During World War II he was sta- 
tioned in Ankara, Turkey, for two 


years on a special assignment from 
the U.S. Department of State. Upon 
his return in 1946, he was elected 
president of J. R. Short Canadian 
Mills, Ltd., and spent six years: in 
Canada. In 1952, he rejoined the 
company’s headquarters in Chicago, 
devoting particular attention to mil) 
operation as vice president 
sistant to the president 
Mr. Warrick has been the J 
R. Short Milling Co. as presi- 
dent 1944. He is a director of 
the American Institute of Baking 
and a founder of the sales managers’ 
seminar, Before joining Short, Mr. 
Warrick was vice president of the 
W. E. Long Co., Chicago. At the be- 
ginning of World War ITI, Mr. War- 
rick was actively concerned and in- 
terested in securing the adoption of 
enriched bread and flour’ standards 
for the baking and milling industries. 
He is a graduate of Northwestern 
University, a member 
of the board of trustees and is pres- 


and as- 


with 


vice 


since 


has served as 


ently a member of its board of as 
sociates 
Dr. Ferrari came to Short as tech- 


nical director in 
uate of 
and 


1950. He is a grad- 
Pennsylvania State College, 
received his Ph.D. degree from 
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the University of Minnesota. A spe- 
cialist im the field of cereal chemis- 
try, he has served as the head of the 
baking department of Dunwoody In- 
stitute and as a research associate 
of the U. S. Bureau of Standards in 
Washington., He was a member -of 
the original staff of the chemical 
research division of General Mills, 
Inc., leaving that’ company as its 
chemical director to become - assist- 
amt to the vice president in eharge 
of research at Standard Brands, 
Inc 

The J. R. Short Milling Co. oper- 
ates plants in Chicago, Mount Ver- 
nen, Ind., and a pilot and. experi- 
mental plant for research purposes 
in Pittsburgh. A Canadian subsidiary, 
the J. R. Short Canadian Mills, Ltd., 
has offices, a plant, and research 
facilities in Toronto 


BREAD iG THE STAFF OF Life—— 


Denver Grain Exchange 


Assn. Elects Officers 


DENVER—Three new directors of 
the Denver Grain Exchange Assn. 
were elected at the annual meeting 
March 19. They are J. L.. Cook, Color- 
ado Milling & Elevator Co.; H. L. 
Wierman, Summit Grain Co., both of 
Denver, and F. W. Dawson, Robinson 
Grain Cod., Colorado Springs. They 
succeed F. R. Houlton, Alfred Oweris 
and the late Fred W. Lake. 

Directors reelected are J. W. Con- 
ley, Delbert G. Elis, Newton A 
Gray, George M. Hopfenbeck, J. E 
Kellogg, William Kilgore, J. Kenneth 
Malo, Robert M. Pease and Wayne 
Van Vleet, all of Denver, and Ralph 
W. Farr of Greeley. 

J.. Kenneth Malo, Fort Morgan 
Mills, was elected. president of the 
association by the directors, succeed- 
ing Ralph Farr, Farr Co, 

Mr. Gray and Mr. Kilgore were 
elected vice presidents, Mr. Kellogg, 
treasurer, Mr. Ellis, secretary, and 
W. L, Hutchins, chief inspector 





COMMENTS 


By John 





WASHINGTON —- The resignation 
of Clinton P. Anderson (D., N.M.) 
from the Senate agriculture commit- 
tee to take a with 
the Senate finance committee may be 
construed as a major loss to the farm 
program 

During the recent debate. on the 
farm bill in the Senate, Sen. Ander- 
son stood out prominently through his 
cogent and incisive comments on is- 
before the Senate chambe1 

Anderson's firm stand is not 
only a high compliment to his intel- 
lectual honesty—-and his wide under- 
standing of the farm. problem—but it 
is learned in other quarters that his 
constancy is an even greater tribute 
to his personal courage considering 
the heavy party pressure which was 
on him to go along with the party 
leadership and disavow his well 
known stand in favor of flexible price 
supports 

It has been reported that the demo- 
cratic leadership went so far as. to 
dangle the vice presidential nomina- 
tion to him as the price for his return 


committee post 


Sues 
Sen 


Cipperly 














to the high. price. support fold. 

Some grain. processing | industry 
comments after his fine display of 
statesmanship during the farm debate 
note the increasing stature of Sen 
Anderson as a leader in the national 
legislature and the report that he 
was offered the Democratic vice presi- 
dential nomination was no great sur- 
prise since these comments agreed 
that he is one of the top leaders in 
the Democratic party 

It may even appear to the Demo- 
cratic party leaders that in the final 
analysis they may need him badly on 
the national ticket this fall even 
though he refused to accept their be- 
guilements during the farm bill de- 
bate 

Notwithstanding any of the events 
of the past, Sen. Anderson seemingly 
has reached the heights to which’ all 
good Americans and US. senators 
wish to attain. The Democrats could 
with much sense seriously consider 
Sen. Anderson for his full worth and 
look to him for national party leader- 
ship. 
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Aeration on Way in Terminals, 
Elevator Superintendents Say 


KANSAS CITY— Aeration is mov- 
ing into the grain storage picture 
very fast, grain elevator superintend- 
ents were told at their annual con- 
ention here March 22. Predictions 
were made that within a few years 
90% of terminal grain elevators will 
be equipped for aeration of binned 
rain, compared with half a dozen 
now sO equipped 

The symposium on aeration drew 
much attention during the program 
f Grain Elevator and Processing 


Superintendents Assn. It was clearly 
which all of the eleva- 
tor operators were deeply interested. 


i Subject in 


Claude Goodnight of the Harvest 
Queen Mill & Elevator Co., Mexia, 
lexas, who was chairman of the 
ymposium, made the 90% estimate 
ind iid that the value of aeration 
va particularly apparent in the 
South and East 

What hurts the elevator operator 
today i dockage, on corn, wheat 
ind milo Mr. Goodnight said. “We 
nust find iys from turning stored 
rain much and breaking it up In 
the proce Aeration systems will 
iccomplish this. At the same time 


they cut expenses and make fumiga- 


tion easier! 


Robert Jordan of the Galveston 
Wharve lerminal Elevator showed 
the convention plans he has de veloped 
for an aeration system in his eleva- 
tor. Plar ire being made to install 


perforated pipes along the tank walls 


running fr top and bottom. There 
vill be three air intake pipes and one 
exhaust pipe with fans to move the 
iir horizontally through the grain in 
the tank. Mr. Jordan's program calls 
for moving enough air through a tank 
to cool grain in 12 to 18 hour 
Advantages 

Mr. Jordan cited the following ad- 
intage to aeration 

1. Save labor and _ particularly 

ertime in turning grain 

2. Makes it possible to use all legs 
f the elevator during harvest time 

Reduce dust 

1. Increases efficiency of bin use 
by reducin turning room require- 
nent 

) Aerat will replace driers 

6. Increase ibility to handle wet 
rau ) thus improve ervice to 
cl torne 

7. Imp fumigation facilities 
Only f terminal elevators are 
now equipped for aeration, It Was 
brought out. One of them, located at 
Phoenix, Arizona, has been very suc- 
cessful in handling wet milo, Herman 
Kroloff f Allied Grain Co., related 
Another is the Walnut Creek Milling 
Co. elevator at Great Bend, Kansas, 
vhos« ystem was described in The 
Jorthwest Miller of Oct, 11, 1955 
(page 19) 

rhe t numerous applications of 
I t t n have been in iuxiliary 
torage of the steel tank type, and 
ther is much discussion of this 


ilso 


nd of operation 
W. C. Theis Reports 


Wil ( Theis of the Simonds- 
Sn 1 rt Grain Co., Kansa City, 
rel ss experience of his com- 
pany the past year erating 
three tanks holdin i total of 
1,000,000 bu., which are located be- 
side the fir terminal elevator in 
Kansas Cit These tank ire 114 ft 

neter with sidewalls 30 ft. high 
4-ft. cone height 
the floor of the tanks ex- 





tends a main air duct of perforated 
oval tubing 28 in. by 24 in. wide to 
which are connected four tributary 
ducts of 21 in. by 24 in. extending to 
within a few feet of the walls. Fans 
on the main duct pull air through the 
ventilator opening at the top of the 
tank down through the grain and out 
the floor ducts at a slow rate of % 
cubic foot per bushel per minute. A 
faster rate would tend to cause chan- 
neling of air passages through the 
grain, Mr. Theis said 

The fans are operated only when 
weather conditions outside are right, 
Mr. Theis said. Three rules are ob- 
served: (1) Outside air must be 10 
cooler than any portion of the grain, 
(2) relative humidity must be below 
50 to 60%, (3) temperatures must be 
20° above dewpoint (the temperature 
at which atmospheric vapor turns to 


water) 
The tanks were filled with dry 
Wheat in mid-July and aeration was 


begun in October. During hot weather 
the temperatures above the grain pile 
under the roof rose to 140° and the 
grain temperatures in the top six feet 
26) 
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Russell-Miller Buys 
Junior Achievement 
Auto Safety Kits 


MINNEAPOLIS 
ment of Minneapolis has announced 
what may be the first instance of a 
Junior Achievement company gain- 
ing national distribution of its prod- 
uct. 

The PeVco Co., the Junior Achieve- 
ment company, sponsored by F. H 
Peavey Co. of Minneapolis, recently 
sold a quantity of its automative 
safety kits to the Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co. for use in company automo- 
biles used by salesmen throughout the 
United States 

These kits contain safety devices 
such as flares, wheel blocks, a large 
red flag, a trouble light, and other 
itéms including basic first aid equip- 
ment 

The Russell-Miller Milling Co. re- 
cently installed in all of its automo- 
biles a set of safety belts and the 
company says the inclusion of these 
automotive safety kits is another step 
toward a postive safety program 

All Junior Achievement companies 
are selling their products locally and 
in some instances, throughout the 
state, but it is believed that this is 
one of the first times that a product 
has received national distribution 


Junior Achieve- 





Many Bulk Handling Problems Unsolved, 
Wolverine, Ohio AOM Districts Told 


By HENRY 8S. FRENCH 


Northwestern Miller Editorial Staff 


TOLEDO, OHIO—-A program built 


around the bulk handling of flour 
drew more than 100 registrants—a 
new record—to the joint meeting of 


the Wolverine and Ohio Valley dis- 
tricts of the Association of Operative 
Millers at the Commodore Perry 
Hotel, Toledo, March 23-24 

While progress is being made in the 
bulk shipment of the milling indus- 
try’s major product, the consensus 
appeared to be that many more for- 
ward steps must be taken before all 
problems are ironed out. While in- 
plant handling for short distances is 
acceptable, movement of flour from 
one plant to another, or from manu- 
facturer to consumer, encounters 
many obstacles 

Ninety of the delegates toured the 
National Biscuit Company's plant in 
Toledo, the afternoon of the first day 
of the meeting. The firm's new bulk 
flour storage and automation facili- 
ties received attention. Of particular 
interest were the bulk loading facili- 
which are able to load out 40 
a minute. Twelve to 13 cars can 
be loaded in an eight-hour shift. 

A flour storage building, construct- 
ed in 1955, has 72,000 ewt. capacity, 
or about three days’ production. Con- 
crete storage bins hold around 2,400 
ewt. of flour, and they are filled by 
distributor screws from the mill. The 
maximum rate of flour handling 
through twin screw feeders and two 
large bucket elevators is 5,000 ecwt. 
an hour. The feeders can be stopped, 
started and varied from a remote con- 
trol panel. They are driven by direct 
current motors. Flour goes from stor- 
age to bulk and bag at the same time 
during daylight packing using two in- 
dependent systems. The tour through 


ties, 
cwt 


the plant was conducted by P. A 
Kier, plant manager, L. E. Collier, 
general superintendent, and super- 
Visors 


The address of welcome was given 
by Donald M. Mennel, Mennel Mill- 
ing Co., Toledo. He said the operative 


miller’s job covers a wide scope, and 
lauded those present for having 
chosen a challenging profession. The 
milling industry, he said, is on the 
verge of a revolution, sparked by the 
trend to automation. 


Bulk Handling a Service 

Ralph Herman, General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, speaking of the millers’ 
problems in conversion to bulk handl- 
ing during the second day's program, 
termed the move more of a service to 
customers than an advantage to the 
miller. The most important advant- 
age, he said, is in sanitation, rather 
than in economy. Despite the fact 
that flour has been handled in bulk 
for close to 10 years, he said, we still 
are in the transition stage. Many 
problems still exist, chiefly those of 
loading and unloading, control of 
turn-around time, proper weights and 
others. Shortage of bulk shipping 
equipment also causes difficulties. Mr 
Herman showed slides of several 
types of bulk handling equipment 

W. B. Burnet, Superior Separator 
Co., Hopkins, Minn., told of the firm's 
method of transporting flour by low 
volume air, called fluidization. The 
system involves causing the flour to 
flow like a liquid by the introduction 
of air or gas. Fluidized materials can 
be conveyed in ducts at concentra- 
tions of solids to air of more than 200 
to one by weight and at velocities as 
low as 5 ft. each second. Lower power 
requirements than in pneumatic con- 
veying are claimed, as well as the 
elimination of dust separators at the 
terminal point of the system 

During a short business meeting, 
Emmett Loy, Loy’s Mill, Brooksville, 
Ohio, was elected chairman of the 
Ohio Valley group. Other officers are 
Allen Milner, Mayflower Mills, Ft 
Wayne, Ind., vice chairman; A. D 
Bosley, A. D. Bosley Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind., secretary-treasurer. Earl Nation, 
National Biscuit Co., Toledo, was 
named as executive committeeman to 
the national AOM 

A tentative date for the next meet- 
27) 
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T. Chris Mills 


T. Chris Mills Joins 
Ogilvie Group 


MONTREAL.-Ogilvie Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., Montreal, has announced 
the appointment of T. Chris Mills as 
superintendent of milling, effective 
at the beginning of April. He will be 
responsible to John Willis, general 
superintendent, and will make his 
headquarters in Montreal 

Part of Mr. Mills’ activities 
involve the coordination of opera- 
tions within the group which com- 
prises the Ogilvie mills and those of 


will 


its affiliated company, the Lake of 
the Woods Milling Co., Ltd 
Mr. Mills is well known in Canada 


where he was stationed for some 
years as Canadian representative for 
Henry Simon, Ltd., the British mill- 
ing engineering group. He joined the 
Simon firm in 1936 after graduating 


in chemistry from Manchester Uni- 
versity in England, After war serv 
ice, he rejoined the Simon group 


and served as representative in Hol- 
land before moving to Canada. His 
work in the latter country included 
the installation of new milling units 
for the Copeland Flour Mills, Ltd., 
Midland, Ont. and the Renown Mills 
at Calgary, Alta. Both these mills 
now form Pillsbury Canada, Ltd. Mr 
Mills also assisted in modernizing 
many other Canadian plants 
In June, 1954, Mr. Mills joined 
Pillsbury Mills, Ine. at Minneapolis 
serving as an assistant to John P 
Snyder, Jr., director of flour milling 
In this capacity he assisted and ad 
vised on the technical operation of 
the Pillsbury plants in the U. S. and 
Canada 
arern 
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Will L. Newsom, 71, 
Kimbell Secretary, Dies 


FORT WORTH Will L 
71, secretary-treasurer of 
bell Milling Co., Fort 
here March 23, in a 
a long illness 

Mr. Newsom born in Collin 
County, Texas, and had been asso 
ciated with Kimbell Milling Co. about 
40 years. He had served as president 
of Texas Grain & Feed 
Assn, and of Fort Worth 
Cotton Exchange 


Newsom, 
the Kim 

Worth, died 
hospital after 


WAS 


Dealers 
Grain & 


Survivors 
som, Jr 


son, W. L. New 
two daughters, Mrs. O. G 
Carlson and Mrs. W. W. Ferguson, 
all of Fort Worth; three brothers, 
three sisters and five grandchildren 


are a 








THE 


Eastern Germany Buys Canadian Wheat; 
Yugoslavia Asks Payment Extension 


WINNIPEG-Eastern Germany 
ined the line-up of Communist 


( tries buying Canadian wheat. Al- 
though the Canadian government, in 
line ith its policy, has not revealed 
the mount involved, trade sources 


that it will be in excess of 2 
n bu hels 
The German Communists are pay- 
it cash. In other deals with the 
tellite countries of Russia, the gov- 
has guaranteed large 
of purchase prices through 
e Export Credits Insurance Corp., a 
ernment owned body, 
Other communist buyers are Rus- 
Poland, Czechoslovakia and Hun- 
Canada is now a major supplier 


ry ‘ ‘ 


el ent 
mount 
t 


if wheat to the Soviet bloc and the 
tot involved, exeluding the East 
German deal, is caleulated to be in 


the region of 80 million bushels. Some 
wheat is low grade, but Russia 


and more recent buyers are taking 
the middle milling grades 


The German sale strengthens the 
prediction that Canada’s wheat and 
flour exports for the 1955-56 crop 


year will exceed 260 million bushel 
In an Ottawa story, published in The 
Northwestern Miller for March 20 
(page 20), it was indicated that the 
combined exports of Cunadian wheat 
and flour may total that figure, in 
cluding more than 40 million bushels 
in the form of flour 

Indications of new export busines 
both for wheat and flour, lead traders 
to believe that the forecasted figure 
will be attained 


Yugoslav Payment Delayed 
Yugoslavia has had to seek an ex 
tension in the time to pay for Cana 
dian wheat shipped on credit in 1954 
This has been revealed in a report by 


NORTHWESTERN 











NEW MILL CONSTRUCTION—Considerable progress has been made in the 


erection of a new flour mill for the California Milling Corp., Los Angeles. The 


mill, which will have a capacity of 1,750 sacks, basis 24-hour operation, is 
being bullt by Henry Simon, Ltd. The top picture shows (center) the end of 


the bulk storage facilities with the windows of the mill on the right of the 
structure, In the right background is a portion of the California company’s 
present mill, Another view of the bulk storage system is shown in the bottom 
pleture. The wheat, flour and feed bins will be located in the left part of the 
building. On the extreme left is part of the company's grain elevator. 
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the Export Credits Insurance Corp. 
The shipments, valued at $10 million, 
were authorized by the Canadian gov- 
ernment which guaranteed payment 
under Section 21 of the act of parlia- 
ment governing the insurance corpo- 
ration’s activities. This section has 
been used to guarantee payments by 
other Communist countries 

Officials say that Yugoslvia was to 
have paid for the wheat this year, but 
because of financial difficulties sought 
and was given a year’s extension to 
meet the amount due 


GREAO 1S THE STAFF ‘ re 


Roy F. Carlson, Norris 


Superintendent, Dies 


DULUTH, MINN toy F. Carlson, 
95, general superintendent of 
vators for the Norris Grain Co., 
luth, Minn 
here. He 
36 years 


ele- 
Du- 
, died recently in a hospital 
had been with Norris for 


In addition to being identified with 
the terminal elevator business in Du- 
juth during his entire business career, 
he was active in busine 
organizations 


and civic 


Mr. Carlson is survived hy his 


widow; a daughter Mrs Wayne 
Baird, Minneapolis; two brothers, 
Carl S. and Earl V., both of Duluth; 


a4 sister 


Mrs. Isabelle F. Carlson, 
Duluth; and two grandchildren 


BREAD 16 THE GTAFF ‘ re 


Minneapolis Exchange 


Honor Set for April 10 


MINNEAPOLIS—-The Minneapolis 
Grain Exchange will be saluted April 
10 on the 75th anniversary of its 
founding. The honor will dur- 
ing a luncheon meeting which will 
be sponsored by the Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce at the Nicol- 
let Hotel here 

Main speaker will be Boyd Camp- 


come 


bell, president of the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce 

George Wilkens, exchange secre- 
tary, will speak on “A Tour Through 


James F 


will 


the Grain Exchange” and 
Mullin, Leval & Co., In 
be on the program 
Master of 
ric Adams, 
and 


also 


Ced- 


new spapetr 


ceremonies will he 
Minneapolis 
television personality 
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Daniel F. Flynn, Jr. 


New York Division 


Will Be Set Up by 
Bay State Milling 


NEW YORK—Paul B. Miner, gen- 


eral sales manager, Bay State Milling 
Co., announces that the company 
will establish a New York division 


with offices located at 550 Fifth Ave 
Daniel F. Flynn, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed regional manager and 
will be in charge of the newly formed 
New York division 
Mr. Flynn is a 


sales 


native of Boston, a 
graduate of Boston College, and has 
attended the American Institute of 
Baking. He has been associated with 
the Bay State Milling Co. for the past 
five years and formerly was assistant 
eastern sales manager 

Mr. Miner said that the importance 
of the New York market makes it 
necessary to provide additional facili- 
ties to handle the e' 
ume of business originating in this 
area. He said that the services prov- 
ided by the company’s representative, 
Francis M. Franco, will continue 

Mr. Flynn plans to make his home 
in New York and will assume his new 
duties May 1 


ver-increasing vol- 





FAS Reviews Prospects for Wheat, 
Flour Demands in Europe, Other Areas 


WASHINGTON— The Foreign Ag- 
ricultural Service of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, having exam- 


ined the wheat demand situation in 
Europe, believes that the outlook is 
optimistic from the point of view of 
exports under Public Law 480. The 
outlook for flour does not appear to 
be as officials staté 

shortly be 


favorable, 


France will granted 


wheat procurement authorization by 
the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration for $10 million which 
should buy at current prices about 


) 


25 cargoes of wheat during the April- 
May-June period. After that time 
France plans to review its crop pro- 
duction outlook and may 
other $10 million 
wheat 

The French crop outlook now indi- 
cates that she will be out of, or short 
of exports of wheat, for the coming 
crop year 

But according to top U:S. officials, 
this will not mean that they will be 
out of the flour export market 
This arrangement with France for 


ask for an- 
authorization for 


ICA authorizations for wheat pro- 


curement represents one which would 


obtain French franes for the U.S 
usable by this government in Indo- 
china. But at the same time it will 
provide French millers with supplies 
wherein they can retain their histori- 
cal markets. This, however, would 
not cover the Indochina area where, 


according to top government officials 
U.S. millers have demonstrated their 
capacity to do better 
grades of favorable 
terms 

Other export 
the U.S., through 
der PL 480, will 
amounts of wheat 
flour 

For example, ICA has authorized 
to Guatemala procurement of $2 mil- 
lion worth of wheat—scheduled as 
ICA officials doubt 
that the Guatemalan government will 
authorize any flour 
is their prerogative 
thorization 


business for 
flour at more 
that 
un- 
substantial 


some 


news indicates 
ICA and FAS 
export 
and quanti- 
ties of 


breadgrains—but 


purchases which 
this au- 


under 
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Bulk Handling of 
Flour, Equipment 
To Be AOM Topics 


KANSAS CITY—A panel discus- 
sion on bulk handling of flour by 
eight experts is one of the features 


of the program of the annual meeting 
if the Association of Operative Mill- 
ers which will take place at the Stat- 
ler-Hilton Hotel, Dallas, May 7-10 
On the bulk handling panel the 
speakers will include both manufac- 
turers of equipment and milling in- 


dustry 


users of such apparatus 
Other program features include a 

Session on new equipment items 
The program opens May 7 with a 
session ce ited to reports of the offi- 
cers and several special committees. 
L. C. Robinson, Colorado Milling & 
Elevator Co., Denver, is president of 
the Association. George S. O. Smith, 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
City is treasurer and Donald S. Eber, 
secretary. Their annual reports will 
be made it this meeting, together 
with the statements of the technical 
committee, headed by Tibor Rozsa, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., the sanitation 


committes headed by George B 


Wagner, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., and the 
educational committee in charge of 
Prof. E. P. Farrell of Kansas State 
College 

On the morning program May 8, 
R. J. Fitzgerald, Entoleter Division, 
Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co., 
New Haven, Conn., will discuss the 
Simon dust collector. The subject of 
roll corrugations will be presented 
by F. M. Heide, Miag Northamerica, 
Minneapolis, and Dr. H. Gehle, MIAG, 
Detmold, Germany, will explain a 
system of combined air and water 
washing of grain 

The What's New ession will 
present a total of 16 new items for 
discussio! Among the pieces. of 
equipment which will be explained 


are a humidifier for purifier and 
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grinding floors, a bag coder, a bin 
measuring device, and attachment for 
power shovels, new bran duster, an 
automatic fumigant applicator, a 
blower for pneumatic lifts, a tester 
for kernel hardness, a new sifter, a 
moisture control device, a continuous 
moisture new impact mill, 
a bag baler, a flour grader and a new 
grain car door 

On May 9 Kenneth Greunwald, 
Allis Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
will report on the first nuclear power 
plant. Willard H. Meinecke, General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, will give a 
review of the recent weights and 
measures conference in St. Louis, 
which will be followed by a discussion 
of bulk flour scales by Harry May- 
cock, Toledo Scale Co 

The bulk handling panel in the 
afternoon will be composed of the 
following members: Roy Gorgen, the 
Day Co., Minneapolis; John M. Glean- 


tester, a 


son, General American Transporta- 
tion Co., Chicago; William Burnet, 
Superior Separator Co., Hopkins, 
Minn.; R. K. Morgan, Fruehauf 
Truck Co., Detroit; F. J. White, Jr., 
Tote Systems, Inc., Beatrice, Neb.; 
Howard S. Sayre, the Fuller Co., 
Catasauqua, Pa.; ©. J. Zimmerman, 
Minneapolis; D. W. Pollei, Pillsbury 


Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; Robert How- 
ard, International Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis; Alden A. Ackels, General 
Mills, San Francisco. Questions from 
the floor will be answered by the 
group. 

On May 10 the application of Euro- 
pean principles and machines to 
American mills will be discussed by 
C. Rudolph Moor, Buhler Bros. Mfg 
Co., Toronto, Ont. Dr. W. D. McLay, 
head of the Northern Utilization Lab- 
oratory at Peoria, Ill, will describe 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
program on wheat research 

Two feed subjects will conclude the 
program. Joseph L. Grahek, Spout- 
Waldron & Co., Muncy, Pa., will talk 
on pelleting and Prof. E. P. Farrell, 
Kansas State College, will describe 
the feed technology program there 








Domestic Activity 


MINNEAPOLIS Cumulative do- 
mestic ile reported for the week 
ended March 22 are as follows: 66,423 
bu. wheat, 70.846 bu. corn, 13,241 bu 
barley, 70,419 bu. oats, 8,500 bu. rye, 
2,903 bu. fil ind 666 bu »ybeans 

CHICAGO Cumulative domestic 
sales reported for the week ended 
March 21 are as follows: 1,516,737 bu. 
corn, 18,738 bu. wheat and 6,018 bu 
oats 


PORTLAND Cumulative domestic 


sales reported for the week ended 
March 21 are as follow 3.318 bu 
wheat, 4,107 bu. corn, 2,946 bu. rye, 
51,672 bu barley and 17,926 cwt 
grain sorgnun 

KANSAS CITY Cumulative do- 
mestic ile reported for the week 
ended March 21 are as foll HN 944 
bu. corn and 299 bu. barley 

DALLAS Cumulative domestic 
sales reported for the week ended 


CCC Sales and Exchanges 


Summaries of Reports from Commodity 
Stabilization Service Regional Offices 
Detailing Grain and Oilseed Transactions 





as 


March 21 are follows: 11,054 bu 
wheat and 29,364 bu. grain sorghum. 


Export Sales 

MINNEAPOLIS Cumulative ex- 
port reported for the week 
ended March 22 are as follows: 533.- 
867 bu. wheat, 75,000 bu 


sales 
rye 


CHICAGO — Cumulative export 


sales reported for the week ended 
March 21 are as follows: 251,271 bu 
corn and 3,255,845 bu. wheat 


PORTLAND Cumulative export 
sales reported for the week ended 
March 21 are as follows: 956,316 bu 


wheat and 506,583 bu. barley 


DALLAS—-Cumulative export sales 
reported for the week ended March 
21 are as follows: 1,804,126 bu. wheat 
and 1 million bushels grain sorghum 


KANSAS CITY 
port sales reported 
ended March 21 
731 bu. wheat, 
71,014 bu 
non-IWA 


Cumulative ex- 
for the week 
are as follows 323,- 
64,800 bu. corn and 
wheat sold for use in the 
export program 
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USDA Reports IWA Sales 

WASHINGTON—The U.S. Department of Agriculture has reported that 
during the period March 14-20, inclusive, the Commodity Credit Corp. con 
firmed sales of 2,649,000 bu. wheat (including wheat and wheat flour in terms 
of wheat equivalent) under the International Wheat Agreement against the 
1955-56 year quotas 

The sales for the week included 137,769 ewt. flour (321.000 bu. in wheat 
equivalent), and 2,328,000 bu. wheat. The importing country principally in 
volved in this week's sales was Yugoslavia 

Cumulative sales by the U.S. since the opening of quotas for the 1955-56 
year on June 27, 1955, total 94,508,000 bu 

The USDA has also released a report of total 1955-56 transactions in 
wheat and flour recorded by the International Wheat Council through March 
16. As indicated in the title, the report shows separate quantities for wheat 
and for flour expressed in metric tons of wheat or wheat equivalent, Total 
U.S. sales of flour, equal to 546,200 metric tons wheat equivalent, represent 
8,613,465 cwt. flour. (See table on page 22.) 

On March 21 the USDA announced that the 1955-56 quotas assigned to 


the Belgian Congo 
filled 


ind the Portuguc 


e Territory of Mozambique had been 





Spain Will Resell 
PL 480 Wheat to 


Switzerland 


WASHINGTON -The U.S. Depart 
ment of Agriculture announced 
March 21 that the agreement entered 


into with Spain on March 5, 1956 
under Public Law 480 has been 
amended to include up to $5 million 


worth (including certain ocean trans 
portation costs) of wheat 

The wheat will be resold by Spain 
to Swizerland, under safeguards proy 
ided in Section 101 of Title I of Public 
Law 


180, in exchange for Swi 
franes or credits against which Spain 
can buy a commensurate volume of 
Swiss industrial goods. The program 
is Of special interest because U.S 
wheat exports to Switzerland have 
declined drastically during the past 


five years 

Sales will be made by private U.S 
traders to buyers authorized by the 
government of Spain. A purchase au 


thorization is expected to be issued 
shortly 
The agreement announced March 


5 provided for 
$64.8 million 
products 


the sale of 
agricultural 


financing 
worth of 


Spain May Need to 
Import More Grain 


MADRID Spain is likely to step 
up its demands for imported grain 
later this year because of the per 
sistent drouth last year which cut 
back production 

Wheat, barley and oats yields it 
1955 were all well below 1954 level 
and the wheat production did not 
exceed 3.5 million tons and bark 
12 million tons. This is a drop for 
both of these crops of about one 
million tons below 1954 level 

The demand from overseas sup 
pliers trader SAY is not iil to 
arise until the lat pring t the 
earliest. During 1953-54 more than 
700,000 tons of wheat and 50,000 ton 
of barley were imported. Additional 
ly, there was a carryover of 4.5 mil 
lion tons of wheat and 2.1 million 
tons of barley from the exceptional! 
1954 crop 

The total import need will depend 
upon the way the crops make wut ti 
spring. The good rains of last i] 
fall and the idea) plowing and seed 
ing condition which resulted indi 
cate that the 1956 crops may pro 
duce better yields. The upper limit 
of demand for all grain } et by 
traders at 500.000 tons, with a reduc 
tion if the 1956 crop is satisfactory 





EUROPEAN CROP 
DAMAGE APPRAISED 


WASHINGTON—The lt S. De- 
partment of Agriculture reports that 
Europe's unusually severe winter 


weather appears to have caused ab 


normally high winter-kill of fall- 
sown grains, mainly wheat, in 
France, Belgium, the United King- 


dom, and the Netherlands, The wheat 
export surplus from France may be 
small in 1956-57, with almost a 50% 
loss suspected and cold hampering 
reseeding. Feed grain production may 
increase, if spring conditions favor 
reseeding damaged wheat areas, with 
some reduction in feed grain imports 
into France, the Low Countries, and 
possibly the United Kingdom, 





Rainfall Needed 
For Development 


Of Winter Wheat 


KANSAS CITY With springlike 
temperature ippearing over much of 
the are the hard winter wheat crop 

ipproacning i precariou period 
Moisture i lacking in nearl all 
parts of the territor ind the def) 
chem will on be magnified by 
rowing weather, Temperature 
reached Y# in some ection thi 
Voor 

lhe weather forecast indicates po 
ibilit of cattered howe ins thee 
next few da vhich will alleviate 
the ituation Ws received, but there 

a great need of extended soaking 
rain i both urface mad ubsoil 
moisture is low 

So far the crop has escaped hea 
damage from winds, but light dam 
ha occurred in eral place in 
Oklahoma and Kansa 

The entire tate of Oklahoma ha 
heen covered b moisture of ore 
ort rau leet or fo While the 
amount of the precipitation | aried 
ind still inadequate, farmer xpre 
encouragement 0 tre fuation 
hv rain ranwed tron a fraction of 
in inch to as much as one inch and 

upphed needed urface moisture 
Phe stl moisture had been fai 
ly adequat to take care oft mal 
vyrain root though not enough to 
pro T i wt! There ha 
tye no pres ; Vin out of 

wn in p 

Current moist oe ¢ dition point 
! i 1a nie ¢ p min 
Co id inan in other recent year 
ver the eastern plair wccording to 
Floyd K. Reed, state agricultural sta 
tisticia 
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Family flour business again con- 
tributed more than its normal share 
to flour sales in the U. S. last week. 
Outside of the family trade, it was 
renerally a quiet week. Spring wheat 
mills did a nominal volume. 

Prices followed the trend of the 
higher wheat market, but even ad- 
vances of as much as 15¢ a sack on 
bakery grades failed to move many 
buyers off the sidelines. Most big 
buyers are booked well ahead and 
cem to feel that there will be a price 
break before they have to buy more. 
Doubt as to what form the pending 
farm legislation will take is said to 
be causing some of the hesitancy. 

Spring wheat mills had sales of 
64% of capacity with much of the 
business in the case lot sizes of fam- 
ily flour, trade that was stimulated 
by a protected price advance and a 
special shipping allowance, Shipping 
directions varied from good to very 
poor 

There was a slight pickup in sales 
in the central states last week over 
the week before, Sales were esti- 
mated at 45% of capacity, compared 
with 30% of a week earlier. Family 
flour business and some p. 4d, 8. sales 
were reported 

Another week of quiet was the 
Southwest story, with saies at 18% 
of capacity compared with 17% the 
week before and 18% a year ago. 
Only a few p. d. s. bakery sales and 
limited family business were report- 
ed. High prices acted as a deterrent 
to sales 

Rye flour prices fell off 5¢ during 
the week, There was not much busi- 
ness reported, 

U. S. flour production for last 
week averaged 96% of five-day ca- 
pacity, the same as a week before 
and 4 points above a year ago. Buf- 
falo mills continued to produce at a 
ereater than 100% level, Compared 
with a week earlier, production was 
up at Buffalo, the Southwest and 
the North Pacific Coast, while it 
remained the same at Minneapolis 
and was down at other points. (See 
tables on page 15,) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Family flour sales 
were said by the trade to be the 
only ones worth talking about last 
week, Prices on spring bakery grades 
advanced as much as 9¢ sack, but 
the inerease stimulated very little 
business, probably, it was said, be- 
cause most buyers are well covered 
at least through May. 

For last week, sales by spring 
wheat mills averaged 64% of capaci- 
ty, down 15 points from the 79% of 
a week earlier but above the 53% of 
the corresponding week in 1955. 

Family sales were still being stim- 
ulated by the protected price in- 
crease of up to 20¢ ewt. on case lots 
announced the week before, Another 
factor giving the family volume a 
boost was the shipping allowance on 
large sizes which was in effect 
through March 23. The price hike on 
larwe sizes of nationally advertised 
brands made in many areas two 
weeks ago still had not reached Min- 
nesota and Wisconsin by March 23. 
The brisk buying of family flour may 
be partially based on the belief that 
the price cannot stay where it is in 
the face of increases on all sides. 

The skimpy bakery sales—limited 
to a littl p. d. s. buying—were 
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Family Flour Sales 
Pace Slow Week 


thought by some to be caused by a 
feeling on the part of buyers that 
the prices are just higher than they 
want to pay and a belief that they 
may come down in the new crop 
year. 

Demand for clears was said to b 
good. The clears price jump was not 
as great as for patents 

Shipments were at 104% of ca 
pacity last week for spring wheat 
mills, compared with 97% the week 
before and 90% a year earlier. The 
family business bulge helped push 
shipments to this figure. Otherwis« 
shipping directions varied from ‘‘just 
fair’ to “good” at different mills 

Flour production in Minneapolis 
averaged 94% of capacity, the same 
as the week before and 1 point high 
er than a year ago. Production in the 
Northwest as a whole averaged 92% 
of capacity compared with 94% a 
week earlier and 88% a year earlier 
Interior Northwest mills had average 
production of 91%, compared with 
94% of a week before and 82% in 
the corresponding week in 1955 

Quotations March 23, 100-lb. cot 
tons, carlots: Standard patent $6.07 
@6.18, short patent $6.177 6.28, high 
gluten $6.520$6.63, first clear $5.62 
76.18, whole wheat $5.9376.07, fam 
ily $6.30@7,50 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Flour sales activity 
continued quiet again in the South 
west last week. Only a few price 
date-of-shipment (p.dis.) bakery 
flour sales, limited family business 
and some government flour for ex- 
port were added to the substantial 
backlog of business on the books in 
this area, High flour prices were a 
deterrent to sales. Last week's vol 
ume only figured 18% of capacity 
against 17% in the previous week 
and 18% a year ago 

A bullish wheat market again 
caused flour costs to break into the 
high levels that started the crop yea 
out last July. This advance left prices 
at the end of this week as much as 
25 @ 30¢ sack over the levels at which 
much of the bakery flour sales were 
accomplished in the past 90 days 


This, plus the fact that very few 
buyers need to enter the market be- 
fore the end of the crop year, left 
bakery flour sales at a minimum 
during the week 

Family flour sales also were on a 
moderate basis with little indication 
of improvement before the crop 
year's end. Export workings were 
scarce, In fact, the current month is 
one of the quietest periods in a num 
ber of years. Several possibilities are 
on tap, but are still at a distance 
Helping the situation somewhat was 
a swap by the government for 
United Nations relief. Mills in this 
area obtained running time to the 
extent of 107,000 sacks by grinding 
CCC wheat for the export project 
the awards being made March 23 
Some domestic 
buying took place over the week-end, 
involving 78,056 sacks of flour 

Running time was somewhat re- 
duced with directions not holding to 
the pace of recent week Kansas 
City has exceeded capacity produc- 


government relief 


tion for several weeks in a rov 
Quotations March 23, carlots: Hard 


winter bakery short patent $5.82 
75.85, standard 95% patent $5.72 
@5.75, straight $5.6905.72, estab- 


lished brands of family flour $6.50 
“7.35, first clears $4.55704.95, sec 
ond clears $4.45@ 4.50, 1° 
or higher $4.05@ 4.40 

Wichita: Mills operated 4% days 
at capacity last week. Sales averaged 
65%, compared with 47% the pre- 
ceding week and 28% a year ago 
Shipping directions ranged from poor 
to good. Prices March 23 were up 
10¢, compared with the 
week 


ash clears 


previous 


Hutchinson: Demand for flour was 
poor in most of the Hutchinson area 
last week. With most of the trade 
fairly well covered for the rest of the 
crop year, bookings were limited to 
single carlots, most on p.d.s. basis 
There was no new family interest 
Operations continued at a fairly 
strong rate with mills grinding at 
four full days. Indications were for 
about the same next week. Prices 
went up 5¢ as options climbed late in 
the week. Advancing millfeed credits 
tended to offset the higher wheat 
costs. Quotations March 23. basis 
Kansas City: Hard winter family 
short patent, enriched, $6.307 6.40; 
bakers’ short patent, in papers, $5.65 
@5.70, standard $5.55@ 5.60 

Texas: There was no improvement 


(Continued 





Semolina Price Drops as Much as 25c; 
Sales Activity and Directions Are Slow 


A sharp price cut on semolina de 
veloped at Minneapolis during last 
week, but there was little in the way 
of new business reported 

The price cut on semolina of as 
much as 25¢ came as the market 
seemed to be washing out. It actually 
had been developing over the past 
couple of weeks, the trade reported 
but was not put into effect until last 
week. The price on 50-50% durum 
blend went down only 5¢ cewt 

The slump in business expected as 
the Lenten season ends had arrived 
There was only a little hand-to-mouth 
buying from macaroni and noodle 
products manufacturers, a condition 
that is expected to prevail from here 
on out. Shipping directions were down 
below the week before 

The price of durum testing 60 Ib 
was steady at $2.70 bu. at Minne 
apolis. The semolina price was $6.85 
and 50-50% blends were down to 
$6.60. 


Running time slumped still more 
last week, down to 78% compared 
with 91% a week earlier and 80% a 
year ago 

Prices for No. 1 durum wheat 
13.5% moisture or less at Minneapolis 
March 23, were as follows 


yf “aon ; 2.7 
iL r better 632@2.70 

9 tt R97 ‘ 

g It P2640 
lb P2.68 
elected qualit 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.8. durum 
capacity, in sacks, based on five-day week 


5-day wk Wkly. a 
ca pro of ca 
pacity duction pacity 
March 19 148 a8 78 
Ire us we ] 
y ’ 
( » year 
I tion 
i ’ M h 19 , 
ju 1 19 Mare! 
°F ised 
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Millfeed Demand 
Picks Up; Prices 
Show Strength 


The expected spring pick-up in 
millfeed demand arrived last week 
and there was a general strengthen- 
ing in prices. Increases of from 50¢ 
to $2 were recorded. Mill offerings 
were not large. At Minneapolis and 
Kansas City, demand for bran was 
strong, while at Buffalo the most in- 
terest was shown in standard mid 
dlings, and there was a slump in 
heavy feed prices there 

Operating schedules varied widely 
at larger mills in the Northwest last 
week, reflecting different experiences 
in receipt of orders from dealers 

A majority of mills said that de- 
mand had fallen off this week, with 
production for the month so far lag- 
ging behind last year. One manufac- 
turer reported sales holding above a 
year ago, with current orders requir- 
ing a Saturday run in addition to 
two-shift operations for five days. 
Some others trimmed off a shift at 
the end of the week 

Pig starter feed sales were a bright 
spot for all firms, and other types of 
starter feeds continued to improve 
at least somewhat. However, a bulge 
in this business appears to be ahead. 

Sales of hog feeds continue to lag, 
and dairy feed sales are slow to fairly 
good. Some manufacturers say that 
the loss of hog feed business con- 
tinues to be the biggest factor in 
keeping over-all tonnage below nor- 
mal seasonal levels 

Some signs of improvement in feed 
sales were noted in the Southwest 
last week. While progress was not of 
any major proportion, there is a 
gradual upturn in operation require- 
ments and most plants ran at a full 
capacity for at least five days last 
week. 

Strengthening markets had some- 
thing to do with the improved de 
mand for feed. Price trends were 
stronger on the commodity markets, 
adding higher costs to feed 

Some better sales of starting feeds 
were indicated for hogs and chicks, 
and there was new interest in creep 
cattle feed. An early trend in start- 
ing turkeys added to the volume of 
starting feed business 

An unaccountable lag showed up 
in feed manufacturing operations in 
the week ending March 21 jin the 
central states. While an order back- 
log of one or two days was reported, 
spokesmen said that unless the busi- 
ness pace picked up plant operations 
would have to be cut back in a few 
days 

Some observers blamed the lack of 
orders on bad weather over the area, 
most of which was to the East. They 
believe that the advent of warme! 
and more open weather will stimulate 
feeder activity, with a resultant im- 
provement in feed sales. 

Most feed industry members ex- 
press optimism for the long pull, call- 
ing attention to the increased hatch- 
ery production of broilers and tur- 
keys 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 49,825 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Millet 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 50,176 in the 
previous week and 45,596 in the cor- 
responding week of a yea! 
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1956 


Factors influencing interest in 
wheat futures seemed to be about 
the same last week as the week be- 
fore, but they exerted stronger pres- 
sure and sent prices on all contracts 
to new season's highs. The highest 
trend was noted in Chicago where 
contracts had net gains: in the week 
ending March 26 of from .6%¢ to 
lO}e¢, the biggest gains coming, in 
the new crop futures. This - same 


bullishness in the new crop. contracts 


at Kan- 


also-resulted in sizable gains 


gas City 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
March 26 were: Chicago—-May $2.28 
02.27%, July $2.09% %@ 2.09, - Sep- 
tember $2:11% @ 2.11% December 
$2.15, March $2.17%; Kansas City 
May $2.20% @2.21, July $2.08%, Sep- 
tember $2.10%, December $2.14; Min- 
neapiolis—May $2.32%, July $2.28%, 


$2.21% 


started on 


September 


The week a strong nofe 


as shorts scrambled for ‘meaper  of- 
ferings at Chicago to make deélivéries 
on the last day of the March con- 
tract. Ptices 6n March in the final 
day advancéd as much as 9%¢. Other 
contracts and other markets had 
modest increases. There was a slight 


slipping in 
lowing day 


May at Chicago the fol- 
but this trend was short- 


lived as the steady rise continued 
New crop contracts at Chicago gained 
the most toward the end of -the 
period, going up as much as 4@5¢ 6n 
March 23 


Kansas City experienced much the 


ame strength although net gains for 
the week were not as great as at 
Chicago. July, September and De- 
cember were up almost 9¢ for the 
week 

Gains were less spectacular at Min- 
neapolis and there was eVen some 
weakness on March 26. Net gains for 


the period were no more than 1'4¢ 


The free wheat supply and pros- 
pects of farm legislation seemed to 
be the dominant factors swinging the 
market. The tight situation at Chi- 


cago on March wheat has been trahs- 


ferred to May and trade opinion is 
that this tension will increase unless 
the price moves high enough to at- 
tract wheat under government loan 
onto the market. There were reports 
of ome farmers in southern Illinois 
elling wheat they had under govern- 
ment purchase agreements, but this 
was not in large enough quantity to 
illeviate the situation 

There was still no final decision on 
farm legislation, but the trade grew 
excited late in the week at the 
rumored prospect that President 
Eisenhower might accept the exten- 
ion of high support prices for one 
year to get certain other features in 


the farm bill which is now in Senate- 


House conference 


The chances for rigid high supports 
were bolstered by Senate action last 
week in increasing the crop set- 
isicle 

Political tension in the Middle East 
was another factor w « hed by 
traders 

There was somé moisture in the 
Southwest the early part of the week, 
hut on the whole, there was nothing 
n the weather news good enough to 
discourage new crop buyers. At the 
end of last week there was no mois- 
ture predicted in the five-day fore- 
cast and above average temperatures 


wredicted were expected t stimulate 
I F 
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Wheat Futures Move Into New 


High Ground With Some New 
Crop Contracts Gaining 10c 


growth of wheat plants and further 
deplete the limited surface and sub- 
moisture 

Export trade during the week was 


soul 


of fair volume, Among the sales was 
one’ to Italy for 850,000 bu. hard 
wheat 


Premiums Go Higher 
Receipts of wheat at primary mar 
kets for the week ended March 22 
totaled 5.6 million bushels, compared 


with 5.1 million the previous week 
and 7 million for the comparable 
week a year ago. Receipts of all 


¢lasses of wheat at Minneapolis total- 
ed 1,059 cars, of «which 
Commodity Credit 


185 were for 


Corporation ac 

count. Duluth receipts totaled 754 
ears 

Although the demand for cash 


wheat at Minneapolis remained quite 
selective it averaged more active, and 
with offerings limited, premium 
ranges were higher on all except the 
15% protein and higher lots. More of 
the higher protein wheat in 
chided in the week's receipts as com 
pared with recent arrivals 

On. March 23, the following 
ing ranges prevailed: Ordinary 
dark northern spring or No. 1 
ern spring wheat May 
over; 12% protein 24@4¢ 
protein 4a 7% 14% protein 74 
ll¢ over; 15% protein 8@13¢ 
16% protein 17@22¢ over 

Cash durum prices remained fairly 
steady, although the extreme top of 
the range was quoted 2¢ lower, re- 
flecting an absence of buying interest 


was 


trad 
No. 1 
north 
to l¢ 
13% 


pr ice 
over: 
over 


over: 


from puffers for top quality lots. (See 
table on page 14.) 
The approximate range of cash 


wheat prices at Minneapolis March 23 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 
Spring, 58 Ib 
‘vy . ; 1 
11¢ Prot n 
1 Protelr i ‘ “7 
13% Protein f i 4 
14 Prot y j J 
15 Protein { i ‘ 
18% Protein { 
Protein premjun } 
,% higher 
Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 
One cent premiur eact i over 68 It 
1¢ discount each % Ib. under 58 I 


A bullish trend continued unabated 
at the Kansas City cash wheat mar- 
ket Tast week. A tight cash wheat 
situation in relation to March futures 
caused the March to go off the board 
at a peak level carrying other months 
up with it. In the basic May future 
by the close March 26 the price was 
up 5¢ from a week ago 
were steady to l¢ stronger, with the 
main coming the 
desirable side of the premium ranges 
Milling premiums were unchanged in 


Premiums 


advances on less 


most instances. demand for milling 
wheat was good compared with the 
offerings, yet a lack of satisfactory 
offerings left trading very thin 


For ordinary No. 1 dark and hard 
winter the range was 13 
May, on 12.50% intermediate protein 


1413)'2¢ over 


the range Was 14@21¢ over and on 
14% it-was 16@27¢ over. May opened 
last week at $2.16% and closed at 
$2.20% March 26. after a top of $2.21 


that day. Receipts were 742 cars last 
week, compared with 682 in the previ 
ous week and 785 a 


The 


year ago 


approximate range f cash 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.,) 

I production in principal mar cturing areas by mills reporting currently te The 
Nort estern M r, with relationsh|; production to ipacity and to the total estimated 
outl t s in the U.S. expre ed in percentage 

M ’ ire uu Ma i Mar 26, Mar, 23-27 
19 we 19 1054 1963 
N , 11.41 693 600,295 
Rot i 1198,124 1,159,691 1,084,616 
Bu “4 446,508 484.846 
i‘er ‘if ‘70,18 9.57 
‘1 t , aa 1% T4048 
i. i aS 1088. 44% 
I’ { 75 
j 
Crop year flour production 
Percentage of capacity operated in 6-day weet July l toe 
M 19 Ire i M 1 Mar 6, Mar Mar. 23 Mat 
ne “ 1% 1954 i9 1056 10456 
N ! ' o4 s 464.540 16,767,403 
s , ' so ‘ 18.108. Re 47.71 8.0456 
] ‘ 1 17 PAL O,an2.180 
Cent 5 1,192,014 SSL, 788 
N. | 5 an 11,264,71 11,641,078 
T ’ ) i ” yar i 861.4056 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
la we i , day wee lour % ac 
! t ity ! it capacity output tivity 
M 0 ! March 19 7.000 14,213 04 
! fo, itl ! l’reviou weel 7,006 ° 4,471 o4 
Ye ‘ ’ Year ago on 16.704 6% 
Vy ’ v1 wo veatr me 42,500 44,501 or 
i ” ' ‘ ear average v1 
Is ren ir average ae 
"ht ed 
“ ‘presen ive ¥ ‘ 
‘ Rep esentative Mills Outside of Kansas 'rincipal interior mille tn Minnesota, In 

City (Including Wichita and Salina) uding Duluth t aul, North Dakota 

—— a ' - Montar nd low 

! itpu t ‘ day weel Flour % a 
uM . capacity output tivity 
, March 19 164,500 413,749 oI 
; : , . Ire uu eel i64,500 *4120,450 04 
" ) Year as ik 0 04.018 ae 
, 91 rwo years ago 187 0 140,161 8 
1 wv averns at 

ren iv average 79 
*ite ed 
CENTHAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
M n Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana PACIFIC COAST 
} tu th Carolina rennesses Vir ’rincipal mile on the North Pacifie Conat 
nd ¢ t nM iv 
: -_ Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
ver rT " 
‘ itput ‘ t Washington Mille 

M ' » day week Wiour % ar 
\ . 1 capacit output tivity 
\« 671 ! Maret i” 1 Ho 171,145 ao 
I a7) Ire us weel 16,200 "173,018 ao 
y ! Year ag 115.000 02 062 04 
rr t at 10,000 149,642 ae 

I l eur : rag a6 

i ‘ 
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i TT Wlour 
, ‘ ity ‘ Vortiand and Interior Oregon Mille 
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j 1 111 Vrevious wee 138 118,148 #6 
, ” Year ago i 00 129,924 ws 
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i } rer ' me n 
MILLERED OUTPUT 
j eek ending March nd prior two week together 
f ¢ I I ’ ' brash Kanea md (ikiahoma and the cities 
Kas ‘ ! jo hy; (2) principal mill f Minnesota, lowa, North and South 
i M tar ' M ' i t Paul and lmluth upertor (4) mille of 
j j lu mpu n tt basis of 72% flour extraction 
hwent thwent* ltuffalo Combined** 
(rot } (‘rol ' Ne ] (rey ear Weekl (rop yr 
i t rl ' a ' i m to date production to date 
M ’ f J , 14 16.8 1,846,488 
tre ' ] “17 
I ! ‘ 0,417 
! j i 1 406.91 46.606 1.879.001 
) { ) } 8,184 ‘ anf 46.198 1.861 206 
m1 ’ j ] i% isa 006,829 
} / 7) 7 ( ‘4 j W 
‘ Revised 
. "¢ . 
wheat pric at Kansas City March 23 Pacific Northwest last week with a 
is shown in the accompanying table total of nine cargoes sold during the 
i e251 week. Japan bought two cargoes of 
iH 
+ . white wheat early in the week and 


An 


increase Wa 


noted in the price 


At 
bought 


the 
two 


purchases 
Korea 


end of the 


cargoes 


this is reported to finish this quarter's 
week 
of white 


wheat and one of hard red winter, all 


for March-April shipment. India 


was 
of 


con 


wheat 


f hard winter wheat at Ft. Worth in the market for four cargoes 
On March 26 ordinary No. 1 hard wheat on March 23 and it was pre 
winter wheat was reported selling at sumed to have been sold, but 
$2.54'20 2.59%, with 13% protein at firmation was difficult to obtain here 
a l¢ bu. premium, delivered Texas Jiowever prices were said to be right 
common points. Demand was said to jn line with Indian ideas, All 

be fair and the supply adequate was purchased or pre-purchased 

Export bookings picked up in the through the government 
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International’s Bulk 
Flour Operation to Be 


Shown on Television 


MINNEAPOLIS — The bulk flour 
handling operation of the Interna- 
tional Milling Co, has been selected 
as the subject of a filmed program 
being viewed on 258 television sta- 
tions throughout the U.S. on the Na- 


tional Association of Manufacturers’ 
weekly “Industry on Parade” TV 
series 


‘Industry on Parade” is a public 
service TV series of the NAM and 
tells in newsreel form the story of 
American industry. The film on bulk 
flour handling is part of the 15- 
minute TV show. 

International spokesmen said that 
the subject of bulk flour handling 
was selected for the NAM series be- 
this has become one of the 
most revolutionary advances in the 
baking and milling industries in the 
past several years. 

Portions of the film were taken at 
International's Detroit mill, and 
another part showing a baker's bulk 
storage installation was taken at 
Koepplinger’s Bakery in Detroit, 

Other sequences of this film show 
the loading of one of the company’s 
bulk flour trucks and ‘“‘Airslide” rail 
cars at the mill, the transfer of bulk 
flour from rail car to bulk truck by 
means of the Fuller Company's port- 
able transfer device, and the unload- 
ing of a bulk flour truck at the 
bakery 

Technical assistance and equipment 
for the film was provided by General 
American Transportation Corp. and 
the Fuller Co. 

This particular “Industry on Pa- 
rade’ TV film, numbered 283, will 
be shown at different times on the 
various TV stations throughout the 
country. In many cities, the film is 
scheduled for an early showing in 
April, May, or June. 


“BREAD (© THE GTAFF OF LIF E— 


cause 


Higher Income Noted 


By General American 


CHICAGO — Net income of the 
General American Transportation 
Corp. for 1955 was $12,491,456, or 
$5.24 per share on 2,381,079 shares 
of common stock outstanding as of 
the close of the year, the company re- 
ported to its shareholders March 20. 

These figures compare with earn- 
ings of $11,380,466, or $4.79 per share 
in 1954 on the basis of 2,373,816 
shares outstanding as of the close of 
that year. Total sales increased from 
$156,231,502 in 1954 to $167,878,609 
in 1955. 

Sales of the Fuller Co., a subsidi- 
ary, reached a new high record. Wil- 
liam J, Stebler, president, said that 
the Airslide car, developed by the 
company for the bulk transportation 
of dry, powdered and granular mate- 
rials has had wide acceptance. 
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Early Navigation Hope 


WINNIPEG — Barring unforeseen 
influences, navigation at the Canadian 
lakehead ports of Fort William and 
Port Arthur is expected to open offi- 
cially early in the second week of 
April. In the previous five years that 
official opening ranged from April 1 
to April 23, while in 1950 navigation 
out of the Canadian lakehead was de- 
layed to May 11. 

The earliest official opening has 
been on April 1, in 1902 and 1953. 
The latest date for the opening of 
navigation was May 22, 1888. 
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FARM BILL EVALUATION 


(Continued from page 9%) 





the Senate Agriculture Committee 
chairman Allen J. Eliender (D., La.) 
appeared to indicate that the Demo- 
cratic high support group was weak- 
ening under wide criticism of the 
Senate bill and may be in a frame 
of mind to make broad concessions 
to the White House, fearing that an 
unacceptable bill would get a sting- 
ing veto which would place the 
Democratic party in an unfavorable 
election campaign position. Yet the 
Louisiana Democrat's hint of com- 
promise consisted largely in the pos 
sibility of a simple one year exten- 
sion of 90% of parity supports for 
some if not all of the basic com- 
modities. 

Acceptance of such a compromise 
would mean that the administration 
was temporarily discarding its espou- 
sal of the flexible support provisions 
of the Farm Act of 1949 

There is a school of thought here 
that the Republicans will be better 
off with a veto than if they accept 
some compromise. These observers 
believe that the nation’s farmers 
have lost faith in price support pro- 
grams at any level as the solution 
to the farm problem and will not be 


swayed by another temporary at- 
tempt to gain their votes through 
the device of another year of 90% 


of parity support. 

Much is being made of the upset 
in the Minnesota presidential Demo- 
cratic primary, attributing the defeat 
of Adlai Stevenson, backed by con- 
trolling Democratic party machinery, 
to wide farmer dissatisfaction with 
the Republican administration's 
handling of the farm issue. It is 
doubted that this contention will 
hold water since the leader of the 
Stevenson forces, Democratic Sen 
Hubert H. Humphrey, was in the van 
of the rigid high price support advo- 
cates during the Senate debate 

Hints of compromise seem all to 
center in the Democratic ranks. Re- 
publican leaders indicate no willing- 
ness to sacrifice the principles of the 
flexible support program and doubt 
that the composition of the confer- 
ence committee group will admit of 
any broad modifications of the bills 
pending before the conference which 
would meet with White House ap- 
proval unless the high price support 
group concedes on virtually every 
major issue. 

It may be possible that the admin- 
istration would accept a_ two-price 
plan for wheat, supporting that part 
of this crop for domestic food uses 
at 100% of parity since it is per- 
missive at the discretion of the sec- 
retary of agriculture after a favor- 
able two-thirds majority vote by eli- 
gible wheat farmers 

But Secretary Benson 
some of his sharpest barbs at this 
proposal and it is confirmed that 
he has been preparing a statement 
for the House Agriculture Commit- 
tee which may shake the two-price 
plan group from its confidence in 
this proposal as a political asset in 
the coming campaign. (See page 9.) 


has aimed 


Wheat Acreage Distribution 


Access to the Benson statement 
discloses that one third of the na- 
tion’s wheat crop is grown by two 
thirds of the farms raising wheat 
and those farms consist of units 
growing wheat on 15 acres or less 
One-third of the wheat farmers grow 
two-thirds of the crop United States 
Department of Agriculture figures 
reveal, and they are the large farms 


farms which have been critically 
called corporate or industrial type 
farms by the critics of the flexible 
price support principle. 

Those small wheat farms are in- 
eligible for a vote in any referendum 
on a two-price plan, yet their share 
of the crop would be most seriously 
affected since it would for the most 
part find a market only as feed 
wheat. 

Politically, however, that majority 
of farmers growing wheat would 
have in a national election many 
more votes than the big wheat grow- 
ers. Politically the two-price plan 
does not appear to make sense for 
the Republican party, consequently 
it is difficult to believe that the 
White House would accept it as a 
compromise unless they were deter- 
mined that it would never be made 
operative since its application would 
be discretionary with the secretary 
of agriculture. 

It appears that the Democratic 
opposition must weigh its attitude 
on a possible compromise tender to 
the administration on the effect of 
a veto of dn unacceptable bill. If 
they believe that a veto will streng- 
then them in the campaign—even if 
they lose the presidency—they may 
stand fast for the unacceptable alter- 
natives before the conference com- 
mittee, 

For the Republicans there are the 
same political connotations to be 
studied, but their side of the coin 
now seems brighter than that of 
their opposition. They have a presi- 
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dential candidate with significantly 
great popular following cutting 
across party lines. 

Yet at the same time the rank and 
file of the party politicians also have 
at stake congressional elections—and 
they want to recapture control of 
the 85th Congress. Wide defections 
in the Great Plains and Corn Belt 
states would destroy that aim. 


Midwest Political Problem 


Probably their largest political 
problem is within the major old Corn 
Belt states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Iowa and Minnesota where they have 
incumbent Republican senators run- 
ning for reelection and in some in- 
stances facing formidable Demo- 
cratic opposition. 

Their decision on farm legislation 
can to some large degree influence 
the attitude of farmers within those 
states who are normally Republican 
voters but who have on occasion de- 
serted the GOP to vote with the 
Democrats on farm issues. 


No Wide Appeal 

But neither of the alternatives 
facing the conference committee, if 
accepted by the administration, offers 
any wide appeal to the Corn Belt 
farmer. As a matter of fact the 
Senate bill will work to the detri- 
ment of the Corn Belt farmer and 
the House rigid high price support 
bill would leave the corn-hog farmer 
without any change from his present 
condition. Seemingly if the White 
House is given an unacceptable bill, 
the GOP could go to the Midwest 
with the rallying cry that the Demo- 
cratic congress refused to approve 
legislation which would in some de- 
gree relieve current farm income 
troubles. 





USDA Purchases Flour and Cornmeal 


WASHINGTON The U.S. Department of Agriculture has announced a 
list of vendors of wheat flour and cornmeal! which will be used by the USDA 
for donation to needy persons and families within the U.S. The program is a 


relief measure authorized by Public Law 311 


The companies, quantities of 


the purchases and prices were as follows: 


FLOUR— 


Company 


Dixte-Portiand Flour (Co Franklin, Tenn 
White Milling Co., Oxford, N.« 

Page Milling Co., Luray, Va 

Cleneral Mills, Ine Great Falls, Mont 
Cleneral Milla, Ine El Reno, Okla 
Lexington Roller Mills, Ine Lexington, Ky 
J. Allen Smith & Co., Knoxville, Tenn 
Burrus Milla, Ine., Ft Worth 

Buhler Mill & Elevator Co., Inman, Kansas 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co., Buhler, Kansas 
Pillebury Mills, Ine Enid, Okla 

Pillsbury Mills, Ine Atchison, Kansas 
Acme-Evana Co., Inc Indianapolis 
Tri-S8tate Milling Co Pine Ridge, #.D 
Tri-State Milling Co Pierre, &.D 

Clell Coleman & Sons, Burgin, Ky 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Valley City, N.D 


Kimbell-Diamond Milling Co.. Lubbock, Texas 
Acme Flour Milla Co., Oklahoma City, Okla 
Piedmont Mills, Inc., Danville, Pa 


Piedmont Milla, Ine., 
Piedmont Mills, Inc., Easton, Pa 
Piedmont Mills, Inec., Scranton, Pa 
William Penn Flour Co., Highspire, Pa 
Flour Mille of America, Ine St. Louis 


Allentown, Pa 


Alabama Flour Milla, Decatur Ala 
Fuhrer-Ford Milling Co Mt. Vernon, Ind 
Total—7 520,600 Ib. 


* Delivered 


CORN MEAL— 
Murphy Grain & Milling Co 


(ywensboro, Ky» 


Hill City Flour Co., Vicksburg, Miss 


Bagdad Roller Mills, Bagdad, Ky 
Richland Mills, Pulaski, Tenn 
Eelbeck Milling Co., Phoenix City, Ala 
Keco Milling Co., McKenzie, Tenn 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co 
(iwinn Bros, & Co 
Acme-Evana Co 


Lincoln 
Huntington, W. Va 
Indianapolis 


Neb 


Southeastern Mille, Inc Rome, Georgia 
Lauhoff Grain Co., Crete, Neb . 
Humphreys Mills, Inc Memphis, Tenn 


1Yellow. [White. *Delivered. 





F.o.b. price 
(luantity, lit (per 100 Ib.) 
200,000 $5.84 
80,000 5.79 
50,000 5.48 
25,000 5.95 
135,000 5.38 
200,000 5.48 
180,540 5.77 
86,000 5.90 
1.680.000 5.84 
60.000 5.76 
40.000 581 
149,000 6.47 
120,000 5.37 
680,000 5.77 
560,000 5.58 
240,080 6.720 
160,000 6.19* 
40,000 6.15° 
190,000 5.85 
30,000 5.97 
20,000 4.3a9° 
280,000 5.54 
406,000 624° 
49.000 6.24° 
60,000 6.24°¢ 
100,000 6.24° 
680,000 5.88 
690,000 5.78 
120,900 5.81 
120,000 5.96 
90,000 6.09 
124,200 5.68 
180 000+ 4.10 
106, 950% 4.20 
10,0003 384 
40,0001 4.95 
70,0002 4.0 
160,000 4.18 
389,5702 4.30 
200,000 4.05 
40,0002 420° 
80,0007 3.85 
73,2502 3.95 
473,000 4.17 
360,000tT 4.20 
80,0001 4.10 
280,000 4.30 
40,0002 4.24 
100,000 4.3 
1,560,0002 ‘ 
940, 000t 3: 
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Statistics Show Lagging 
Output, Exports in Canada 


TORONTO—The barrel as a unit 
f flour measurement in Canada pass- 
1 out of existence Dec. 31, in line 
vith a policy decision made by the 
Canadian Wheat Board earlier in 
1955. Monthly production and export 
figures are now being presented in 
tern f sacks of 100 Ib., the first 
nonth of the current crop year to be 


iffected being January 


For the month of January, Cana- 
dian flour mills reported an output of 
3,100,787 icks, the lowest monthly 
yutput so far this crop year, compared 


with 3,040,905 sacks in January, 1955. 
Production for December was 3,214,- 


933 sacks 
Total production for the first six 
months of the current crop year is 


20,236,076 sacks, compared with 21,- 


151,628 sacks for the corresponding 
period a year ago 

Mills reporting for January aver- 
iged 69.6% of their combined rated 


capacity of 178,093 sacks for a 25-day 
working period. In December they 
worked 68.8% of their combined rated 
if 179,828 sacks for a 26-day 
working period 

Wheat milled in January 


capacity 


amounted 


to 7,099,211 bu., including 406,784 bu 
of Ontario winter wheat, while in 
January last year wheat milled was 
6,903,382 bu., including 441,921 bu. of 
Ontario winter wheat 

Ontario winter wheat flour pro- 
duced in January totaled 175,720 
icks, down from the 193,691 sacks 


produced ir 
ne of thi 


January, 1955. Total vol- 
type of flour for the first 
ix months of the current crop year 

1,260,809 sacks, against 1,433,148 
produced during the similar 
period of last crop year. The volume 
flour produced in 
199,197 sacks 


icks 
f winter vheat 


December was 


Exports Decline 


Exports of Canadian flour for Janu- 


orded at 1,190,328 sacks, 


iry were ret 


bringing the total exports for the first 
half of the current crop year to 8&,- 
083,842 sacks, against 8,805,055 sacks 
for the similar period a year ago, or 
i decline of 721,213 sacks for the six- 
nonth period 
Shipment to the Commonwealth 
intrie wed a gain during Janu- 
1956 er the quantity shipped 
for the e month a year ago. For 
the x month period, however, ship- 
ents t these countries indicate a 
educt f 842,532 sacks, compared 
th the ilar period of last year 
The greatest part of this reduction is 
hipme to the U.K. For the six 
nth pe i, this market took 2,354,- 
s ick ympared with 3,079,966 
i reduction of 725.- 
Ither Commonwealth 
trie t take maller quantities 
63.985 sack cor pared 
t 12.8 icks; Hong Kon 131,- 
inst 259,073 icK Ma- 
&S pore 75,278 sacks against 
16,373 I Gibraltar 19,255 sacks 
npared th 23,495 sack sahamas 
18.906 t 59,384: Barbados 73,770 


Jamaica 266,103 sacks 


npared ith 333,935 icks and 
British Guiana 8,516 sacks compared 

th 35,643 sacks 

For intries taking reduced 
juantitie ere Japan 159,832 sacks 


t 251,433; Philippine Islands 1,- 
204,439 rainst 1,281,362; Portugal, 
1,425 sacks against 6,593 sacks: Cuba 
129,131 sacks compared with 164,444 

56,781 against 


igain 


sacks, and Colombia 
204,538 sacks 
Ire reased 


hipments have gone for- 


ward to Gambia 10,831 against 4,128; 


Sierra Leone 72,506 against 38,016 
sacks; Trinidad & Tobago 510,301 


sacks against 390,420 sacks; Belgian 
Congo 193,538 compared with 146,353 
sacks; Portuguese Asia 22,534 against 
2,999 sacks; Haiti 147,419 compared 
with 86,148; the United States took 
161,549 sacks compared with 100,817 
sacks and Honduras 18,700 against 
200 sacks. 

Millfeed production for January 
was 54,308 tons compared with 56,971 
tons in December and 51,625 tons in 
January, 1955. The breakdown of 
the present total is bran 22,619 tons, 
shorts 22,234 tons and middlings 9,455 
tons. Total millfeed production for the 
first six months of the current crop 
year was 356,171 tons, while for the 
same period in the 1954-55 crop year 
production amounted to 357,103 tons 
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AMF Reports Record 
Sales, $4,774,000 Net 


NEW YORK—The Ma- 
chine & Foundry Co.'s sales and 
rentals for 1955 were the highest 
in the history of the company, ac- 
cording to the company’s annual re- 
port to stockholders released by 
Morehead Patterson, AMF board 
chairman and president 

Sales and rentals for the year 
amounted to $145,001,000. This was 
14.6% greater than the $126,507,000 
total of 1954 

Net income after taxes in 1955 
amounted to $4,774,000, an increase 
of almost 19% over the 1954 figure 
of $4,023,000 

Earnings per common share after 
preferred dividends amounted to 
$1.66 in 1955 as against $1.64 in 1954 


American 
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District 11 AOM 
Has Spring Event 


ROANOKE, VA.--A wide range of 
subjects, covering such topics as 
wheat varieties, grain marketing, pel- 
letizing and crumblizing and packag 
ing were discussed at the spring meet 


ing of the Association of Operative 
Millers, Southeastern District No. 11 
at the recent meeting at the Hotel 
Roanoke here 

District chairman, John R. Lowry 
Laurinburg (N.c.) Milling Co., pre- 
sided at the sessions. A panel dis 


cussion centered about “The Impor- 
tance of Keeping the Wheat Varieties 
Apart; What Can Be Done About It?” 
H. H. Shepardson, Hart-Carter Co 
Minneapolis, discussed, “Over-all Ob 
servation on This Problem; A. D 
Steward and George Spain, seed spe- 
cialists from North Carolina State 
College, “Developing the Good Seed;"’ 
John Rice, North Carolina Crop Im- 
provement Assn., “From Test Plot to 
Grain Bin;" R,. P. Helms, Cargill, Inc., 
“Grain Marketing;” and Frank J 
Welsh, president, Rainbo Bread Co., 


“Flour to Meet Customers’ De 
mands.” 
The second day of the two-day 


program included the following topics 
and speakers: “Pelletizing and Crum 
blizing,”’ J. L. Grahek, Sprout, Wal 
dron & Co., Inc., Muncy, Pa.; “High 
Speed Packaging of Flour and Feed,” 
Ingram Richardson, president, Rich 
ardson Scale Co.; and “Modern Dust 
Collection in Flour and Feed Mills,” 
Robert Fitzgerald, Entoleter division 
of the Safety Car Heating and Light 


ing Co., Ine 
BUILDS NEW ELEVATOR 
LYNDON, KANSAS Bremer & 


Stanley, an elevator operation here, 
has started construction of an 18,000 
bu. elevator in Lyndon, Kansas 
Bremer is manager of the 


Leo 
concern 








WORLD RECORD—Ofiicials of General Mills, Inc., are shown discussing the 
award of honor, highest recognition given by the National Safety Council, 
which was awarded to the company’s Duluth terminal elevator, The Duluth 
elevator won the honor for setting what is believed to be a world record for 


grain terminal elevators in number of injury-free man-hours, The new record 


is 533,213 man-hours, which represents more than eight years of accident-free 
operation. The mark was established from Sept. 25, 1947, through Dec. 31, 
1955. Discussing the record are seated, left to right, G. 8S. Kennedy, vice presi 


dent and administrator of flour and feed activities; J. 8S. Gage, director of 


grain operations, and Victor E. Anderson, manager of the Duluth grain eleva 


tor operation. Standing, left to right, are Kenneth 8. Martyn, administrator 
of loss prevention programs; G. E. Whiteman, manager of Buffalo and Duluth 


grain operations, and Harry Davis, manager of the insurance department. 


The National Safety Council plaque, symbolic of the honor, is in front of 


Mr. Anderson. 





Jack Bradt 


Howe Scale Names 


Truck Division Head 


RUTLAND, VT.-The appointment 
of Jack Bradt as sales manager of 
the truck division of the Howe Scale 
Co, has been announced by Richard 
F. Straw, vice president in charge of 
sales 

Mr. Bradt is a graduate of Cornell 
University in mechanical engineering 
He came to Howe from the Safety 
Car Heating and Lighting Co., Ine 
which, in January of this year, ac 


quired the Howe Scale Co. Mr. Bradt 
had been doing market research and 
development work as part of the 


Safety Company's program of ex 
pansion and diversification 

In his new position, Mr. Bradt will 
be responsible for the sale and dis- 
tribution of the products of The Howe 
Scale Co.'s truck division, Since 1875, 
The Howe Scale Co. has made a com 


plete line of two-wheel and four 
wheel hand trucks. The line also in 
cludes trailers, dollies, skids and a 


large variety of special trucks manu- 
factured to the specifications of the 
user 


OREAD ie TH ve 


Food Techantoctes 
Complete Program 
For June 10-14 Meeting 


CHICAGO Program details for 


the June 10-14 meeting of the Insti 
tute of Food Technologists at the 
Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, 
have been announced by the group's 
executive secretary, Charles S. Law 
rence 

Rep. A. L. Miller (R., Neb.), well 
known for his background in food 


legislation 
. Proposed 


will speak June 11° on 
Legislation on Chemical 
in Foods 

June ll a 

commemoration of the 
ersary of the Food 
is scheduled. Thi 
ture Rep. Millet 
rick, Food and 

Also on the 
H Holeman 
and drugs 


Also on mposium in 
ith anni 
Drug Law 
will fea 
and George P. Lat 
Drug commissioner 
program will be Eugene 
superintendent of food 
state of Tennessee; 
Howard A. Prentice of the Proprie 
tary Assn. and Henry A. Lepper of 
the Association of Official Agricul 
tural Chemists. Dr. F. N. Peters, 
Quaker Oats Co., will be symposium 
chairman 


and 
meeting 


In charge of the four-day program 
will be C. M. Harrold, Charies M 
Harrold Co., and Dr. R. J. Sumner 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc both of St 
Louis 











WHEAT AGREEMENT HISTORY— 
The wheat problem, and what to do 
about it, became increasingly promi- 
nent in international conferences in 
the late 1920's and early 1930's. These 
conferences were held under various 
auspices -the League of Nations, the 
International Institute of Agriculture, 
and at the invitation of individual 
governments, 

Perhaps the most significant of 
earlier meetings was one of 
representatives of wheat exporting 
countries in London in May 1931. 
Canada, the U.S., Australia, Argenti- 
na, the four Danubian exporters, 
Poland, Russia and India were repre- 
sented. Russia advocated export quo- 
tas in principle but insisted on an ex- 
tremely high quota for herself in re- 
lation to her recent exports, The U.S. 
rejected the principle of export quotas 
and urged the principles of restrict- 
inw production and expanding con- 
sumption. This meeting wound up in 
failure. 

The first meeting to achieve an 
agreement was one held in conjunc- 
tion with the World Economic Con- 
ference in London in May-August, 
1933. The agreement called for a 
global export quota of 560 million 
bushels divided as follows: 200 million 
bushels for Canada; 47 million for the 
U.S.; 110 million for Argentina; 105 
million for Australia; 50 million for 
the four Danubian exporters; and 48 
million for Russia and all other ex- 
porters 

The importing countries agreed to 
take steps to reduce their existing 
high tariffs when the world price of 
wheat reached and continued for 16 
weeks at or above 12 gold francs per 
quintal, or 63 gold cents per bushel. 
Significantly, however, they made no 
positive commitments with respect 
to their much more important quanti- 
tative restrictions. 

As it turned out, Argentina was 
the only country to substantially ex- 
its quota, Meanwhile, world 
wheat prices went from bad to worse 
fluctuating between 40-45¢ a bushel 
against a figure of 50¢ when the 
agreement was signed in August. As 
a result, the importing countries did 
not reduce their tariffs. Numerous 
unsuccessful attempts were made in 
1934 and 1935 to make the agreement 
more workable, The agreement came 
to a formal end in 1935. 

Toward the middie of 1939 a new 
draft proposal was submitted to gov- 
ernments through the International 
Wheat Advisory Committee, but the 
onset of war brought an end to con- 
ideration of the proposal. 

In July, 1941, Australia, Argentina, 
Canada, the U.K. and the U.S. con- 
ferred in Washington to consider 


these 


ceed 


what could be done to ease the prob- 
lems for wheat brought about by war. 
Discussions continued for nearly a 
year before a new international wheat 
agreement was reached. The memo- 
randum of agreement provided for 
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the adoption by governments of the 
four exporting countries of positive 
measures to control production and 
minimize the accumulation of stocks 
It provided for the immediate estab- 
lishment of a pool of wheat for inter- 


governmental relief in war stricken 
areas. And, finally, it proposed a de- 
tailed draft convention for considera 
tion after the war by a larger group 
of wheat exporting and importing 
countries, 

The percentages of total exports 
the four exporting countries agreed 
to include in the draft convention 
were: 40% for Canada; 25% for Ar- 
gentina; 19% for Australia and 16% 
for the U.S. The draft convention, 
however, did not get approval on a 
broad international! basis and did not 
go into operation. The approximate 
percentages of total exports of the 
four countries in the first five years 
after the war were as follows: U.S 
50%, Canada 30%, Australia and Ar- 
gentina 10% each. 

International wheat meetings were 
continued in 1945, 1946 and 1947. The 
conference of 1947 marked a turning 
point in international wheat negotia- 
tions. In that meeting a proposal for 
the substitution of a multilateral pur- 
chase and sale agreement for an 
agreement based on export quotas 
was given serious consideration for 
the first time. While no conclusion 
was reached at that meeting the gen- 
eral idea of the multilateral contract 
was favorably received — except by 
Argentina. 

At long last, in 1948, 
in Washington of the International 
Wheat Council, an international 
wheat agreement of the multilateral 
contract type was reached, but it did 
not go into effect because the U.S 
Senate failed to ratify it. The 1948 
agreement provided for a maximum 
price of $2 bu. One year later, in 
March, 1949, another agreement was 
negotiated at a meeting of the Inter- 


in a meeting 
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national Wheat Council in London. It 
was essentially the same in form as 
the 1948 agreement, but the maxi- 
mum price, instead of being $2 bu., 
was $1.80. This agreement was rati- 
fied by governments and went into 
effect Aug. 1, 1949, for four years 

The agreement was renewed in 
1953 for a period of three years, with 
the maximum price moving up to 
$2.05 bu 

ees 


FEEDS & DRUGS — Current esti- 


mates, according to Food Research 
Laboratories, Inc., Long Island City, 
N.Y., indicate that as much as 25% 


of the present annual 35 million-ton 
production of formula feeds in this 
country now carry one or more of the 
score of drugs (bactericides, antibio- 
tics, anthelmintics, hormones, etc.) 
recognized in the prevention or treat- 
ment of disease in poultry or live- 
stock. The Food Research Labora- 
tories house organ goes on to say: 

“The efficiency and economy of 
mass medication of flocks and herds 
by means of drugs added to the feed 
has catapulted the feed manufacturer 
into an unfamiliar role as a purveyor 
of drugs. It has raised serious prob- 
lems of labeling, enforcement, and 
control for both industry and regula- 
tory officials. The feed manufacturer 
finds himself in the rather anomalous 
position of having his carefully blend- 
ed, nutritionally balanced formula re- 
legated to the status of ‘inert in- 
gredients’ by the addition of a drug. 
This is often a hard blow to his pride 
because of the secondary position 
taken by the brand name in relation 
to the name of the drug or drugs de- 
clared on the label. 

“Through over-emphasis of the 
‘miracle’ aspect of medicated feeds, 
some feeders may tend to lose sight 
of the fundamentals of good hus- 
bandry. Drugs cannot substitute for 
good nutrition and good management 





“Spring Appleby, who’s got a kind of two-run-an’-one-jump 
mill up to the forks,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River 






Ee Roller Mills, 
printed with hisself as president, treas- 
urer an’ manager, Mis’ Appleby as vice 
._ president 
Appleby, secretary an’ sales man- 
ager. Well, sir, it looks first rate, 
too, for anybody that don’t know 
->’ that ef’n Spring lost six bits he 
wouldn’t need to make no will, that 
the vice president goes to the store 
barefooted, an’ that young Spunk’s 
moonshine is gittin’ so much branch 


“has got a letterhead 


an’ his boy, Spunk 


water into it that some of his trade’s 
talkin’ of havin’ him sent up next court term on account of 
false pretendin’. I allow Spring is what you'd call a bobtail, 


proud but incomplete.” 
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in animal production. The control of 
infection in a disease-ridden flock or 
herd through intelligent medication 
via the feed can bring profit to the 
feeder only when the ‘inert ingredi- 
ents’ are carefully balanced to the 
same high nutritional standards ex- 
pected in a non-medicated feed 

“The manufactured feed industry is 
experiencing a major revolution from 
a technological standpoint. The 
achievement of uniform distribution 
of relatively minute amounts of high- 
ly potent chemicals in such a hetero- 
geneous mixture as is represented by 
the typical feed formula presents 
many problems. The manufacturers 
of drugs and pharmaceuticals intend- 
ed for feed use have been and are 
major contributors to the skill and 
know-how which is rapidly develop- 
ing in the feed industry. The burden 
which must eventually rest on the 
shoulders of both state and federal 
enforcement officials will be appreci- 
ably lighter result of this co- 
operation. 

“The rigid controls of medication of 
feeds have operated largely through 
the new drug provisions of the Fed- 
eral Food Drug & Cosmetic Act. The 
paramount principle which guides the 
acceptance of drugs for animal feeds 
is that their use shall result in no 
significant residues in meat, milk or 
eggs consumed by man. 

“Feeds or drugs? Regardless of the 
emphasis, medicated feeds are here to 
stay and constitute one more impor- 
tant advance in the battle for in- 
creased food production.” 

e®ee 
THE MILLER OF DEE 
There was a jolly miller once, 

Lived on the River Dee; 

He worked and sang from morn till 
night ; 

No lark more blithe than he 


as a 


No wonder that the miller worked 
And sang the livelong day; 

A few things have been doing since 
That had not come his way. 


Of Hessian fly he had not heard, 
Nor Army worm and Slug; 

Nor yet of Cut and Barber worms 
Nor Chinch, the naughty bug 


He ne’er had tried consigning flour; 
Full weight he always packed: 
That his flour sold above cost price 

Was an established fact. 


He never bucked the wheat pit game; 
No rebates did he pay; 

Nor had a car of flour refused 
When wheat went down to stay 


Of Differentials, Landing Clause 
And Uniform Sales Bill 

He did not dream; nor care a cuss 
What his flour cost to mill. 


No wonder that the miller was 
As blithe as blithe could be; 

There little was for him to dam, 
Except the River Dee. 

—Gamp, in The Northwestern Miller, 
1906 
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A BEVY of highly priced governmental talent 
from no less than 60 countries appears to 
be wasting a lot of time at Geneva, Switzerland, 
in pursuing a subject which, in the minds of many, 
is already dead. That talent is trying to revive an 
ailing International Wheat Agreement, according 
to a news story on page 9 of this issue of The 
Northwestern Miller 

The latest contribution to the impasse, brought 
about by the reluctance of the importers to main- 
tain quotas at present levels, together with an 
expressed desire in some cases to lower them, is 
to suggest that the present agreement be extended 
another year 

Such a step may save a lot of legislative lather 
in the U.S. because the day when a new subsidy 
system has to be evolved can be postponed. Other- 
wise, there appears to be no point in the sugges- 
tion. Importers will still not take up their full 
quotas. And even if the price falls to the floor the 
chances of the importers covering their full com- 
mitments are dim indeed. They will renege, as 
the realists in the grain and flour milling indus- 
tries, and even in the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, have always believed 

Another stumbling block met by the delegates 
concerns maximum and minimum prices. In this 
field, the chances of agreement are slender. In 
any event, as experienced observers have pointed 
out, any agreement that does not cover at least 
two thirds of the wheat moving into international 
markets can be of little value. Better, they say, 
no agreement at all than a watered-down version 
merely for the sake of pointing to international 
cooperation in wheat. In times of scarcity, the 
pact had a value; today the picture is entirely 
different and there is much to be said for the 
view that it is impossible to adhere to an agree- 
ment not linked to the disposal of the world's 
enormous wheat surpluses 

One delegate is reported to have said that the 
persistent attempts to find a basis of agreement 
are “useless.” A lot of traders will be in agree- 
ment with him 


SREAO iS THE GTAFF OF LIFt—— 


THE POLITICAL MARKET SYSTEM 
OMPLETE nationalization of the grain trade, 
a threat inherent in all the state trading 
devices which have been designed by big govern- 
ment to convert dirt farming into a political agri- 
culture, has been accelerated, in its relentless ap- 
proach, by a current development in government 
grain storage theory. This development has brought 
from James F. Mullin, president of the Minne- 
ipolis Grain Exchange, a vigorous and appropriate 
protest to members of Congress in whose hands 
now lies the power to strike a final blow at the 
free market. Mr. Mullin addresses himself to the 
Hon. Jamie L. Whitten, chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Department of Agriculture and Related 
Agencies Appropriations. His immediate concern 
is for some of the content of an investigation 
report presented to the subcommittee in January 
of this year. Among the subjects examined were 
the use of private warehouses for storing govern- 
ment-owned commodities and the use of commis- 
ion merchants and forwarding agents 
Mullin, “The re- 
port's criticism of the practice of leaving govern- 
ment-owned storage vacant while privately owned 
warehouses are used to store CCC grains appears 


At first glance,” writes Mr 


reasonable 


However, the old saw that appear- 
inces are deceiving has justifiable application 
here. First, as has been pointed out by both co- 


operative and proprietary grain people, you are 
probably well aware that this report takes little 
cognizance of the provisions of the CCC charter 
states ‘that the 


maximum 


which 
to the 


Corporation shall and 


extent practicable consistent 


with the fulfillment of the Corporation's purposes 
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and with the effective and efficient conduct of its 
business, utilize the usual and customary channels, 
facilities, and arrangements of 
merce.’ 


trade and com- 
Also, I know that your attention has been 
called to the recent history of CCC arrangements 
with the grain elevator people when the govern- 
ment was imploring the trade to expand its space 
to be better able to store the surplus grains mov- 
ing steadily into CCC hands. 

“However, there is a broader consideration 
which is of greater concern to the Minneapolis 
Grain Exchange. It relates not only to the matter 
of use of storage facilities, but also to that of use 
of commission merchants and forwarding agents 
and the desire on the part of the subcommittee 
investigators to see the CSS offices take over all 
merchandising and handling of government grains 
This constitutes a most threatening step toward 
replacing private enterprise with government busi- 
ness activity. This exchange has, for the past 75 
years provided a wide range of public service in the 
competitive marketing of grains. The institution is 
built upon the solid foundation of efficient eco- 
nomic service to producer, consumer, processor, 
the general public and, in recent years, to the 
very federal corporation which now is to absorb 
some more of the exchange’s functions. This free 
market would never have been created, nor would 
it have continued in operation all these years, if 
it were not for the essential nature of the services 
performed by its members. Now it is recommended 
that the federal government is better able to per- 
form these same services in merchandising grain, 
and at a lesser cost. 

“If these services performed by exchange in- 
terests proved to be outmoded by the natural 
forces of economic growth and change, then there 
would be few in the grain trade who would deny 
that they must be replaced by something new and 
better. The ‘something new and better’ would have 
to prove itself in the competitive field embracing 
all market services. However, when the Minne- 
apolis Grain Exchange finds a large part of its 
members’ trade activities and services are being 
replaced by a political system which has never 
proved its merit economically, then the exchange 
must take strong exception to the expansion of 
such a system 

“If this political marketing system we have 
seen growing like a weed in the American free 
enterprise garden were of unparalleled excellence, 
then we would bow in deference to a superior 
method of distributing grains. On the contrary 
the reverse is true! The system is full of errors, 
inefficiencies, hidden costs, and it runs at a loss 
on the taxpayers’ dollars. Small recommendation 
for expansion. The only proponents of expanding 
the government grain merchandising activities are 
those people who operate the system 

“It would be of interest to both the grain trade 
and the taxpayers in general to see the cost ac- 
counting procedures followed in making the claim 
that the government is a lower cost operator in 
any line of business endeavor as compared to the 
private competitive trade, If it is true that the 
government is such an economical businessman 
why do we continue to favor private enterprise in 
this country? If it is true that we can all do such 
an efficient job through a government corporation 
then we are wasting a lot of time and effort arm 
ing ourselves morally, ethically and militarily 
against the foreign systems which have followed 
that course for many years. Why defend ourselves 
from this sort of stateism only to embrace it by 
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our own actions at home? And then, too, if we 
accept this type of government activity as de- 
sirable, shouldn't we first look at the standards 
of living in the foreign lands referred to and see 
what advantage they have over our private enter- 
prise economy? 

“The issue drawn by the investigation report 
must be viewed in this light. If you are in favor of 
increased government control and operation of 
commodity marketing in the U.S., then you will 
subscribe wholeheartedly to the idea that the aid- 
to-farmers programs should avoid using private 
storage facilities and the services generally avail- 
able in the free market. By so doing you can 
hasten the day when the free public market of 
many buyers and many sellers is replaced by one 
and only one Federal Grain Market. If, on the 
other hand, you agree with our view and also 
with the stated opinion of the Department of 
Agriculture that the competitive marketing sys- 
tem for grain is the lowest cost commodity mar- 
keting operation in the country, then you will 
find it difficult to see what advantage will accrue 
to the average American in having his tax money 
used to replace this free market system, 

“Ask any grain man what the effect of govern- 
ment grain trading has been on the free market 
system in this country and you will find that many 
segments are in an actual state of crisis at this 
very moment, With many it’s a case of having to 
drop out of the trade they have spent a lifetime 
serving only because of government competition 
Now it is recommended that this competition be 
increased. The private trade is literally shouldered 
aside by the sheer immensity of the 12-billion- 
dollar CCC operation. The effect of the price sup- 
port program has been to amass in the govern- 
ment’s hands the largest grain ‘corner’ known to 
mankind. The law prohibits such an operation by 
individuals since it would be in restraint of trade 
and would be harmful to all Americans, The gov- 
ernment has been doing the same ‘illegal’ thing, 
with the good intentions of the farm law having 
little effect on the end result. 


“Possibly you see what is meant by the broader 
considerations of this report. It amounts to a ques- 
tion of political philosophy. We can't talk about 
freedom vs, stateism to the rest of the world and 
then turn around and ignore our own basic prin- 
ciples at home. The flight from free markets here 
in the U.S. has reaped a harvest of discontent 
among farmers, has brought scorn upon the agri- 
cultural community (and the organized grain ex- 
changes are part of that family), and has distorted 
the economy of the country. Especially hurt by 
this distortion is the very person the designed 
programs were intended to aid, that is, the farmer 
And let me make it crystal clear that I am not 
talking about cutting off aid to the farmer. I am 
referring to the wasteful and inefficient programs 
that circumvent, cripple and tend to choke out of 
existence the organized trade channels. We are 
convinced that we cannot compete with the gov- 
ernment and the way things are going we ques- 
tion how we can escape complete nationalization 

“I therefore reaffirm my conviction that the 
free market crisis of today should not be turned 
into the complete submergence of the free market 
tomorrow, Please examine these basic considera- 
tions before following what may seem to be a tem- 
porarily expedient course of action. Please don't 
let a recommendation of your subcommittee be a 

ite for expansion of government grain manipula 
tion when the true need is to head in the opposite 
direction 


Mr. Mullin’s position in the matter is, of course, 
incontestable, and he does well to voice in this 
vigorous manner the protest of the grain trade 
against further development of the neo-Socialism 
which daily increases the resemblance of the face 
of American Democracy to that of the alien image 
of the corporative state 
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Foreign Commentary... ny George E. Swarbreck 





Future Minus IWA 


No one in world wheat and flour 
appears to be overly anxious 
at the thought of a world without an 
International Wheat Agreement. 
Many believe that the trade will be 
better off without the controls neces- 
sarily enforced because of the ex- 
istence of the pact, 

Will the end of IWA see the return 
of free markets? Hardly, The chief 
exporting nations are unlikely to 
ditch their national policies involy- 
ing controls over export prices. No 
one expects that the world price of 
wheat will collapse merely because 
of the excessive surpluses now held 
in North America and elsewhere. 
Again, the exporting nations wil) see 
to that 

The exporters may work together 
even at the risk of being dubbed 
cartelists. They will also work alone 
in attempts to arrange preferential 
markets for themselves through bi- 
lateral agreements, barter deals and 
the like. This could, in turn, lead to 
lower and less stable prices in the 
trade, but it may be taken for grant- 


circles 


ed that the exporters will guard 
against this. 
Criticism of Britain's decision is 


bitter in some quarters, The Canad- 
jane appear to be resigned to it, but 
the Australians have had some hard 
things to say. The fact that the 
British have stepped up their do- 
mestic wheat production to cutback 
imports is seored as a contributor to 
the present impasse, Other importing 
countries have done the same thing 
but Britain is having to take the 
major criticism. John McEwen, Aus- 
tralian minister of trade says: “No 
country has more deeply engaged in 
the production of wheat at an un- 
economic cost than the U.K. itself.” 

Mr. McEwen declared: “I had 
hoped that in dealing with the need 
for controlling over-production or 
non-economie production, the U.K. 
government, as one of the contrib- 
utors to this situation, would have 
made some constructive proposals. 
Australia isn't culpable. It is one of 
the few countries which at a time of 
world surplus production can point 
to reduced acreage and which has one 
of the lowest production costs in 
the whole world.” 


French Bread 
Attacked 


The French millers and bakers are 
suffering what are described as “ma- 
liclous attacks” on their products. 
The farmers, too, are coming in for 
thelr share of villifieation. They, it 
is said, cultivate wheat not good 
enough for baking, in poor soil mixed 
with chemical fertilizers which have 
a bad effect on the human digestive 
system. Wheat in silos is preserved 
with chemical products harmful to 
health 

French faddists, it seems, are no 
different from those of other coun- 
tries. The millers, they say, bolt the 
product too much, and produce a 
flour consisting only of starch and 
water, while gluten disappears mys- 
terlously. Moreover, they are blamed 
for carefully extracting the germ 
which is found later in pharmaceuti- 
cal products designed to fight the 
poisoning caused by bread. 

Although no one has gone as far 


as accusing the bakers for poisoning 
the bread they are told that they 
bake inadequately. 


Switch to Wheat 


South Africa, traditionally a corn 
exporter and a wheat importer, is 
switching to the production of wheat 
because of a surplus of corn. Wheat 
consumption is growing as a result 
of the movement of the native popu- 
lation into the cities where there is 


a greater demand for bread rather 
than cornmeal. 
The corn farmers are being en- 


couraged by the authorities to turn 
some of their land over to wheat 
This will help provide the additional 
supplies needed to cover the enlarged 
demand, and might be successful 
enough to cutback the need for im- 
ports. 

The project is already bringing re- 
sults. The first estimate for the 1955- 
56 wheat crop has been put at 25 
million bushels, 20% above last year’s 
final figure. 


Turkish Exports 


The government of Turkey is en- 
gaged in a drive to increase wheat 
and feed grain exports. This is being 
done despite the need to rebuild the 
reserves, depleted because the 1954 
harvest was poorer than usual 


Production of wheat in 1935-39 av- 
eraged 3.7 million metric tons a year. 
In 1952, partly as a result of the 
U.S. technical aid, the output was 
stepped up to 6.5 million tons and in 
1953 set an all time high of 8 million 
tons. The 1954 crop provided only 
49 million tons, but the 1955 pro- 
duction at 7.1 million tons is the 
second highest crop on record. 

Efforts are being made to step up 
wheat production and the Turks es- 
timate that by 1960 they will be in 
a position to export at least 2.7 mil- 
lion metric tons of wheat a year. 


French Damage 


Latest reports from France indi- 
cate that exports from that source 
will be curtailed this year. Already 
Canada has benefited from demands 
placed by former French customers. 

In the central part of the country 


25% of the wheat acreage was de- 
stroyed, while 70% was lost in the 
north. The total seeded area was 


10,966,000 acres, of which 4,940,000 
acres were entirely destroyed and 3.7 
million acres damaged. Reseeding, 
trade observers say, cannot make 
good these losses. The season is too 
advanced and the availability of seed 
is limited. 

France has also suffered 
losses of feed grain crops. 


heavy 
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BRAZILIAN MILLERS 
PROTEST EXPANSION 


RIO DE JANEIRO—The Rio and 
Sao Paulo Millers’ Syndicates have 
again appealed to the finance min- 
istry of the Brazilian government to 
prohibit imports of mill equipment. 
A recent regulation authorizes im- 
ports, without exchange cover, of 
materials for new industries, or to 
extend existing installations. The 
value of the imports may be reg- 
istered as foreign investment capi- 
tal, entitled to special facilities for 
repatriation and _ remittances of 
profits. It is under this regulation 
that the Rio de Janeiro Flour Mills 
& Granaries, Ltd., is extending its 
flour milling plant at Santos. The 
millers’ syndicates point out that ex- 
isting equipment is sufficient to grind 
5.2 million tons of wheat a year, 
whereas consumption does not exceed 
2.4 million. 





Government Wheat 
Controls Trouble 


Brazilian Mills 


LONDON Irregularity of wheat 
supplies contributed towards the dis- 
appointing pattern of trade experi- 
enced by the Rio de Janeiro Flour 
Mills & Granaries, Ltd. during the 
year ended Sept. 30, 1955. 

This was revealed by Gerald Mac- 
tier Sheppard, chairman of the com- 








Canadian Review... 





Experts on Parade 


Experts have been parading before 
the Saskatchewan Legislative As- 
sembly’s Special Select Committee on 
Agricultural Markets and Income 
Two of particular interest to the 
grain trade of Canada and U.S. were 
R. W. Milner, a member of the Board 
of Grain Commissioners for Canada 
and Canada’s transport controller, 
and Stanley N. Jones, president of 
the Winnipeg Grain Exchange. 

Mr. Milner told the Committee that 
it has never been part of his duties 
to allocate box-cars to various sta- 
tions or to elevators at particular sta- 
tions, in fact, he said “‘T have not the 
power to do so.’ The movement of 
grain in Western Canada is under 
the sole control of the Canadian 
Wheat Board. They can order the 
discontinuance of the shipment of any 
kind of grain or any grade, or they 
can specifically order the kind and 
quantity of grain to be shipped and 
to what destination. This is as it 
must be, so that they can order the 
right quantity and grade to complete 


sales made by exporters or by the 
board, 
Mr. Milner emphasized that the 


movement of grain from country ele- 
vators in Western Canada had at all 
times been equal to export clearances 
and domestic consumption of Ca- 
nadian grains. On some occasions the 
movement from country points had 
exceeded the tota] disappearance in 
export and domestic channels 

Mr. Jones suggested that greater 
use of the market place for the pric- 
ing of grain was essential if Canada 


was to continue to sell 
wheat on the world’s markets. He 
contended that Canada faced two 
problems in the marketing of grain. 
The first was the matter of efficient 
production of grain at low unit cost 
with adequate and stabilized income 
distribution to producers. The other 
was efficient commercial handling of 
grain through various marketing 
stages and the ultimate sale on com- 
petitive world markets. To solve 
these problems, Mr. Jones itemized 
four goals: 


most of its 


@® Maximum production efficiency to 
reduce costs of producing grain and 
thus improve Canada’s advan- 
tage compared with other wheat pro- 
ducing nations 


cost 


@ A flexible pricing policy to guide 
production and to allow Canada to 
compete effectively on world markets. 


@A program established that 
would minimize hazards of price un- 
certainty in the farming operation 
and provide protection to producers 
against business depression or severe- 
ly depressed prices 


@ Provision of adequate protection 
against crop failure from any of the 
several causes which the farmer is 
powerless to prevent 


Field Crops Value 


The value of Canada’s field crops 
for 1955 has been provisionally esti- 
mated at $1,560,000,000, based on 
average prices received by farmers 
during the period from August, 1955, 
to January, 1956. The figure includes 
only initial payments on wheat, oats 


and barley grown by western farmers 
and final payments wil! boost the in- 
come. Wheat contributed $350,000,000 
to the total 

The 1955 figure represents a sub- 
stantial increase over the 1954 total 
of $1,240,000,000 when adverse weath- 
er and a rust epidemic reduced both 
production and quality. In sharp con- 
trast were the 1953 and 1954 
figures of $1,810,000,000 and $2,330,- 
000,000 respectively, the latter an all 
time high 


too 


Canadian Exports 


Canada almost 
bu. of and flour to all desti- 
nations for the week ended March 23, 
compared with 5,100,000 the previous 
week. Flour accounted for nearly 
890,000 bu. in terms of wheat and 
was down roughly 100,000 bu. for the 
week. International Wheat Agree- 
ment took 128,000 bu. in 
the form of flour and Class 2 buyers 
759,000 bu. The U.K. was reported to 
be the best buyer in the latter group- 
ing. Most of the flour business was 
in smal] lot quantities 


exported 5.700,000 


wheat 


countries 


Clearances of Canadian wheat only 
to IWA countries amounted to 1,029,- 
000 bu. and included 576,000 to Japan; 
300,000 to Germany and 97,000 bu. to 


Norway Belgium was the other 


buyer. Class 2 wheat exports aggre- 
gated 3,768,000 bu. The U.K. took 


949,000 bu.; Germany 873,000; Italy 
754,000; Poland 615,000; Cyprus 343,- 
000; Netherlands 104,000, and Rho- 
desia 93,000 bu. The remainder was 
almost equally divided between Hong 
Kong and Japan 
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pany, in an address circulated to 
stockholders prior to the annual 
meeting in London on April 4 

He explained that the difficulties 
were further aggravated by the de- 
lays on the part of the Brazilian Au- 
thorities in fixing new flour prices to 
compensate for increased costs. In 
addition, the price of the wheat al- 
located to flour mills by the govern- 
ment has been increased 40% over 
last year’s price. 

The outlook for wheat supplies at 
present is reasonably good, Mr. Shep- 
pard reported. The Brazilian wheat 
crop now being harvested shows 
promise both as to quality and size 
and about 550,000 tons will be made 
available to the milling industry dur- 
ing the current year. The situation in 
Argentina, however, is not encourag- 
ing and a recent estimate of the 
wheat crop indicates a total yield of 
approximately 4,820,000 tons. Of this, 
only about a million tons will be 
available for export. Brazil’s require- 
ment from this source is 1.2 million 
tons and it remains to be seen if this 
amount will be forthcoming, Mr. 
Sheppard commented. 

Referring to the recent U.S.-Brazil 
deal for wheat under Public Law 480, 
Mr. Sheppard described the terms as 
“extremely satisfactory.” 

Plans were made some time ago for 
the expansion of the group's flour 
mills at Santos but progress was held 
up because of the failure to grant the 
necessary import license. Authority 
has now been given, Mr. Sheppard 
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stated, and it is expected that the 
new mills will start up within the 
next few months. 

Trading results of the two maca- 
roni factories have been disappoint- 
ing and there was a further falling 
off in production. Price controls for 
the cheaper types of macaroni con- 
tinue to be enforced and the com- 
pany’s factories have had to face up 
to severe competition from better 
equipped producers. 

The accounts presented to stock- 
holders showed an increase, in terms 
of Brazilian currency, of the group 
trading profit. But because of a de- 
terioration in the exchange rate the 
profit, in terms of sterling, was re- 
duced. The trading profit for the year 
was reported at the equivalent of $1,- 
799,070 against $1,871,643 a year ago. 


Toronto Grain Group 


Reelects Officers 


TORONTO— John Jervis, John Jer- 
vis Grain Co., Ltd, Toronto, was 
reelected chairman of the Grain and 
Grain Products Branch of the Board 
of Trade of the City of Toronto at 
the annual general meeting recent- 
ly. Alexander A. Walker, Coatsworth 
and Cooper Co., Ltd., Toronto, was 
reelected vice chairman. Daniel C. 
Kay, Jr., of the Board of Trade staff 
was elected secretary-treasurer suc- 
ceeding James C. Noseworthy who 
has occupied the position for a num- 
ber of years. 

The executive committee comprised 
of Arthur R. Cooper, Coatsworth & 
Cooper Co., Ltd., John W. Ham, 
Frank B. Ham & Co., Ltd., Cecil F. 
Popham, James Richardson & Sons, 
Ltd; W. A. Robertson, Toronto Ele- 
vators Co., Ltd.; Edward D. Sulli- 
van, E. D. Sullivan Co., Ltd.; Stew- 
art M. Lockington, The Quaker Oats 
Company of Canada, Ltd., and John 
E'der, Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., 
was also reelected 

Representatives of the branch on 
the Grain Appeal Tribunal are Mr. 
Ham, Mr. Cooper, Richard C. Pratt, 
R. C. Pratt & Co., Ltd., Clayton W. 
Heimbecker, Parrish & Heimbecker 
Co., Ltd., Mr. Robertson, Mr. Sulli- 
van and Mr. Elder 

Reelected to the committee on 
eastern grain standards were Mr. 
Ham and Mr. Sullivan. 

The board decided to write to the 
Department of Agriculture, Ottawa, 
to protest the suggested change in 
the handling of claims for freight 
assistance allowed by the government 
on western grains and millfeeds used 
for feeding purposes in eastern Can- 
ada. The new plan would place the 
onus on the retailer to supply the 
department with proof that the 
freight assistance had been allowed 
on his purchases. The trade feels 
that many retailers would not bother 
to send the required documents into 
Ottawa, inasmuch as they had re- 
ceived the freight assistance, and 
that failing the return of the docu- 





ments by the retailer, the whole- 
saler would be out the amount al- 
lowed. Under the present plan a 


certified copy of the freight bill cov- 
ering the shipment, together with a 
certified copy of the invoice and the 
affidavit on the claim forms are suffi- 
cient proof that the allowance has 
been made. The wholesaler would like 
to see this plan continued. 
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Objections Heard to Terms of 
New Grain Storage Agreement 


WASHINGTON—Some disappoint- 
ment was expressed in grain trade 
circles over the outlook for the new 
Uniform Grain Storage Agreement 
terms which have been tendered to 
the warehousing industry by the U.S 
Department of Agriculture 

The agreement has been under 
critical fire by congressional appro- 
priations committee members and 
USDA's decision to modify its rate 
provisions downwards is seen as the 
result of the congressional attitude 

However, it is understood that a 
warehousing industry committee will 
meet here later this month with top 
Officials of the Commodity Credit 
Corp. to ask for a reconsideration of 
their intentions. Trade committee 
membership, it is expected, will not 
only include proprietary houses but 
also representatives from the Nation- 
al Federation of Grain Cooperatives 

Trade sources are reporting that 
objections to the CCC proposals in- 
clude protests over the loss of the an- 
niversary service charge and other 
reductions in the earning power of 


country houses for any month over a 
two-year period 

It is also considered possible that 
there may be a threat of breach in 
the trade front for a uniform agree- 
ment if some large operators decide 
to reject it and offer their facilities 
on public storage rates. Such a major 
decision would obviously throw the 
warehouse industry into an unusual 
situation 

This condition could come about if 
the Commodity Stabilization Service's 
front office goes through with its 
plans to halt sales of export grain on 
an interior basis. USDA officials be- 
lieve that they have an impossible 
situation to administer when they 
offer export grains under Public Law 
480 provisions at interior points 

Trade components who are insist- 
ing that this is the only method which 
reflects the free enterprise system 
say USDA is taking an arbitrary and 
self-defeating position on its alleged 
decision on interior sales, since it 
would have the effect of deterring all 
out sales efforts of grain exporters in 
meeting foreign buying requirements 
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it's wise to buy quality! 





PES SSS 
There is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 


Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It's good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 
“Ogilvie” 


Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 
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—Ogilvie Vita-B 


Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
Wheat Germ Cereal —Ogilvie Oats 
—Ogilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal—Fort William — Winnipeg — Medicine Hat —Edmonton 
Cable Address; OGILVIE MONTREAL —all codes used 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-lb. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing 
centers. They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account 


high or low extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 


Markets 





(Continued from page 44) 


in flour business last week, with only 
cattered orders that amounted to 
10’, to 15% of capacity. Mills were 
keeping up running time on an aver- 
age of four days a week on old orders, 
and the small immediate shipment 
business. Price of family flour ad- 
vanced 20¢€ last week, while bakers 
up 5S¢. Quotations March 23: 
high patent family $777.30, 
tandard bakers unenriched $6.154 
6.25, first clears unenriched $4.85@4 
195, delivered Texas common points. 


were 


extra 


Oklahoma City: Mills complained of 
ow Dusiness last week with bookings 
hand-to-mouth basis. Prices 
closed unchanged on family flour and 
20¢ hKigher on bakery flour, Quota- 
tions delivered Oklahoma _ points 
March 22 carlots: Family short pat- 
ent $6.757 6.95, standard patent $6.05 
“6.25; bakery unenriched short pat- 
$6.1006.20, 95% short patent 
$676.10, straight grade $5,957 6.05 
Truck lots higher on all grades. 


on “a 


Salina: Demand was slow for flour 
last week with prices about 5¢ sack 
higher than the previous week, Ship- 
ping directions were fair, 


Central West 


Chicago: Most flour prices con- 
tinued to climb upward in the central 
tates during the week ending March 
24, reflecting a higher grain market 
and advances in other costs. Flour 
moved 5@15¢ sack higher. 
Viost of the buying trade appeared 
relatively uneoncerned, however, 
ince most levels of the industry are 
hooked up almost solidly for several 
weeks, and even months ahead. Only 
a few buyers failed to book ahead 
when prices were considerably lower 
at various times thus far in the cxop 
year, and this class of the trade ap- 
pears determined to hold to a price- 
date-of-shipment purchasing policy. 
Total sales during the week were 
estimated at around 45% of five-day 
milling capacity. Some sales in family 
flour were reported during the period, 
resulting from a 10¢ sack price ad- 
vance reported in the previous week, 
Quotations March 24: Spring top 
patent $6.30@6.55, standard $6.20@ 
6.50, clear $5.80@6.15; hard winter 
short $6@6.25, 95% patent $5.90 
6.20, clear $5.30@5,.70, family flour 
$7.75; soft winter short $7.60, stand- 
ard $6.65@6.80, clear $5.70@5.85. 


St. Louis: Bakery and family flour 
demand continued extremely light last 
week. Current bookings were of small 
amounts, limited mostly to a few 
p.d.s. orders. Mill prices and buyers’ 
ideas apparently were too far apart. 
Shipping directions were fair. Clears 
and low grades were slow and pack- 
age goods business tapered off. Quo- 
tations March 23-—Family flour, top 
patent $6.45, top hard $7.70, ordinary 
$6.10. In 100-Ib. paper sacks; Bakers’ 
flour, cake $7.40, pastry $5.75, soft 
straights $5.90, clears $5.60; hard 
winter short patent $6.10, standard 
patent $5.95, clears $5.30; spring 
wheat short patent $6.65, standard 
$6.50, clears $6.35. 


price 


East 


Buffalo: Flour sales were quiet last 
week and coverage was mostly nom 
inal, Demand for flour is lagging be 
cause a rumor has been conjured up 
among some bakeries that a substan 
tial drop may be due in the grain 
market. As a result many consumers 
have taken to the sidelines to see if 
the rumor proves to be true 

Spring wheat flour gained 7¢ last 
week and Kansas rose 6¢ 

Premiums were steady to firm, re- 
flecting the lack of moisture in the 


Southwest and growing awareness of 
an apparent scarcity of free wheat 
There has been some movement of 


wheat to terminals, in some instances 
the greater percentage of the volume 
was not Commodity Credit Corp 
wheat. Normally at this time of yeas 
with the opening of navigation on the 
lakes approaching and with elevators 
filled with grain, this amount of new 
wheat on the market would drive 
premiums down, But this has not o« 
curred and its absence lends credence 
to the theory that there is a definite 
shortage of free wheat 

There were reports from Chicago 
that producers were redeeming wheat 
from government loan and offering it 
on the free market 


Clear flours were unchanged. Cake 
flour rose 10¢ and pastry flour 
climbed 15¢. Bakeries aren't touch 


ing cake flour, except for spot needs 
because of the high level of the mar 
ket, It appears that the shortage of 
soft wheat has grown into a “‘squeeze”’ 
and bakeries will contend 


have to 


with ‘thé scarcity until the new crop 
comes in , 

Local bakeries’ ‘sales Volume is 
holding up and will be further aided 
by the settlement of' the Westing- 
house Electric strike. The Company 
has a large plant here 

A spokesman for one grain mill 
here said his company’s shipping di- 


rections have not been too good. He 
added that the past two or. three 
weeks were especially rough. He 


said his mill has a substantial back- 
log of orders but the company can't 
seem to pry shipping directions out 


of its oustomers. 

A spokesman in the tradesaid that 
farm legislation in Washington has 
gotten into the “‘fantastic stage,” 


with jegislators promising the moon 
in order to garner farm votes. Some 
of ‘the’ proposals, if passed, would hit 
the milling industry and the general 


public alike.. The proposed . tax -on 
wheat resulting from “double parity” 
would be passed by the milling in- 
dustry on to the consuming ‘public 


and take the form of an indirect tax 
on bread 

Export activity was below a'week 
earlier but the general outlosk ‘is 
brighter than it has been recently 

Flour output here was below a 
week ago but above the comparative- 
ly low levels of recent weeks and 
was above a year ago. One mill 
worked a full seven-day week; one 
worked 6% days, one six days, one 
5% days, one five days ‘and’ the 
remaining oné worked four days 

Quotations March 23. Spring fam- 


ily $7.80, high gluten $7.25@7.38, 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1955-56 


Cumulative Transactions in Wheat and Flour Recorded in the Crop Year 1955-56 


Through March 16, 


(1,000 Metr rons 

Importing I 

countries 
Austria 
Helgium "2.9 1} 
Bolivia 75.0 
Hrazil ” 
Ceylon 
Costa Rica " i 
Cuba , 9,0 71 
Denmark 
Dhom. Republi« ; ” 
Keuador _ 0 
Kaypt . 178.3 
El Salvador 1.4 11.4 
Germany 
Greece 
(iuatemala 
Haith 
Honduras 2.7 1.0 
Iceland , 1 : 
India 90.1 
Indonesta st) 
Leeland 
Israel .. 6.4 
ttaly ; 70.9 
Japan i 
Jordan. 1 
Korea 
Lebanon 
Libertu 
Mexico 97 
Netherlands 5 i 
New Zealand ’ 
Nicaragua 
Norway ! 
Panama 
Peru ‘ 
Philippines 4.9 
Portugal S58 5 
Saudi Arabia 
Spain 46.8 
Switzerland 
South Africa s.4 
Vatican City 8.7 
Venesubla 1 s2.4 
Yugosia via 16 


Totals 


*Inclufles sales of 9.9 met t to’ ™% 
by France, **Less than .10 


1956 
Wheat Kquivalent) 
Canada Total Combined 
Wheat Miour Wheat ‘lour Wh.-FI 
tT. 4 27.4 27.4 
\f 17.6 4 277 
108, ¢ 
‘ 5.9 
‘ a4 
‘ 4Q i 
é ! f 4 
l 18 
13.3 1 15 
178 i78& 
4.1 1.4 16.9 
in ’ ’ ORO 
1.1 i 7 
10.4 i } 
7 1.7 7.4 
. se ‘ a 
] 1 i 
Li 145.7 
! 116 
is 1 26.1 
70.9 70.9 
) oie 16.4 
1 1 
. 16 
74 97 
' i 11.4 
7 ! ‘ Liat 
‘ ‘4 9 
] ‘ ] 9 
6.1 1 14.1 
4% ’ 
l ) 9 
a4 i 10 
‘ 17 
46.8 46.8 
1 9 1 126.9 
1 if 145. 
a7 8.7 
: 47 1 19.7 1541./ 
14 10.7 
‘ 4 BGS 4 ‘ e @ ‘ 
t I m wwict t! le 


-6.53;--Pacifie soft wheat flour $6.47 @ 


short $6.90% 7.03, standard $6.85% 
6.93, straight $6.80, first clear $6.51@4 
6.65; hard winter short $6.7906.81, 


standard $6.61 7 6.69, first clear $6.31; 
soft winter short patent $8.25@8.37 
standard $7.27@7.50, straight, $6.40, 
first clear $5.30 

New York: Buyer demand for most 
types of flours was very limited here 
last week. An exception to the over- 
all dullness the somewhat im- 
proved activity in smaller of 
family flours, which preceded a 10¢ 
per advance late in the week 
jalances in these types were reprted 
to be extremely low 

Interest in hard wheat bakery 
types was restricted by comparatively 
small price changes and absence of 
any needs. Little concern 
was displayed by the trade generally 
light wheat marketings and in- 
dications of free supplies tightening 
The less favorable outlook for winter 
wheat in the Southwest areas, due to 
a reported lack of sufficient moisture, 
@iso had little effect on buying ac- 
tivity 

There 


was 


sizes 


case 


pressing 


ove! 


were continued price ad- 
vances in soft wheat flours during the 
week. Bakers and jobbers, however, 
displayed strong with 
small commitments limited to those 
in the trade in early need. Many 
buyers continued to offer advertised 
cake flours for resale to reduce car- 
rying charges.and to take advantage 
of existing price levels, which are 
considerably higher than those earlier 
in the Some asking levels 
were reported to be substantially un- 
der prevailing mill prices. 
Directions on bakery 
on the sluggish side 
Quotations March 24: Spring family 
flour $7.90, high gluten $7.29@7.39, 
patent $6.84@6.94, 


resistance, 


season 


types were 


standard short 
patent $6.9477.04; hard winter short 
patent $6.6406.74, standard patent 
$6.44@46.54, soft winter high ratio 
$6.60@8.20, straights $5.7546.30 

Boston: The local flour market dis- 
played a generally firmer tone last 
week although the volume of trading 
was again quite limited. Spring wheat 
flour advanced 6@9¢ with the three 
top ‘grades experiencing the maxi- 
mum rise. Hard winters were dull 
and slightly easier dipping a cent, 
halving the extreme price movement 
for the week. Soft wheat flours 
showed moderate strength finishing 
unchanged to 10¢ net higher 

Dealers reported that the current 
strength in the market has tended to 


‘curb buying interest beyond the usu- 


al volume of orders placed for fill-in 
purposes. Most bakers are believed 
to have plenty of flour on the books 
and for that can afford to 
ride the current unsettlement sparked 
by the tantalizing new farm bill 
Some of the larger operators are cov- 
ered through June and apparently 
are satisfied with their market posi- 
tion 

Quotations March 23: Spring short 


reason 


“paténts $6.947 7.04, standards $6.54 @ 


6.94, high gluten $7.29@7.39,. first 
clears $6.42@6.78; hard ‘winter short 
patents- $6634 6.73, Sstaridards $6.43 @ 
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6.67 t soft wheat straights 
$5.7 t ft wheat high ratio 
$6.62 4 8.2% mily $7.92 
Philadelphia: Dealings the local 
flour n t last week seemed to re- 
i n on the part bakers 
nd jobbe to work off previously- 
cqu tocks before see} r the re- 
sf t vynich would bring sup- 
plic i it in line with the amounts 
I come rat tandard, 
t t count bot ipphes on 
{ n i nS The 
v1 tior vhich were reported 
In with sn er opera- 
iid to be seeking the 
i | ! protection hand-to- 
ith tions until they found the 
ite more to their liking 
l p entatives were of the 
t if price-consciousness 18 
t the | cipal stumbling block to 
pt of broader purchasing 
he aid « t ideas were well below 
test post ; and interest seemed 
to « tl ve in the wake of a 
Ch creas over the previous 
e} rades. Meanwhile, the 
pir ills that the movement 
the ne p might exert pressure 
th t i Whole, the reason why 
‘ th springs and hard win- 
i festing no buyl appe- 
tite 
(Juotat March 23: Spring high 
iten $7 7.30, short patent $6.80 
6.91 tandard $6.75d 6.85 first 
i 56H a6.65; hard winter short 
patent S$ 16.60, standard $6.354 
6.45 ft nter standard $5.304 5.40 
Pittsburgh: With the Westinghouse 
trike ettled, flour men and retail 
a wt ( e baker iffected by 
tl trike ireas where majority of 
rker ire looking forward to 
cre ed ind greatly improved 
edit ! Last eek there 
ement in flour sales, 
t p t vere brighter and a 
happie! tlook prevailed, Flour sales 
( tinue i hand-to-mouth basis 
th sous representatives of large 
ir? eporting “sale nil the 
t weel ill patents except fam- 
patent 
In fa patent both advertised 
a ] t a il ere fairly 
a. = st a ‘ ‘ were 
deliveri 1 to bak- 
‘ tock¢ i nm pat 
er price months 
| t clung to the thought 
that flour price vould come 
te nt meage to await 
pie buying pel od. Di- 
ect fair to goe n all pat- 
t th bakers drawi! heavily on 
t f 1 i ome 
Quot larch $: Hard Kan 
{ patent $6.267 6.49, me 
i pat $6.33% 6.54 hort pat- 
t $6.4346.59; spring wheat stand- 
pat t $6.5546.88, medium pat- 
. a6 6.93, short patent $6.654 
6.98 $6.3376.82, high gluten 
.7 7 16 family patent idvertised 
nd >i 2 ther br ! $6.85 4% 
to ae | t ind cake flour $6.034 
0.4 
South 
New Orleans: Continued activity 
‘ the flour busine last 
i¢ son hat irregu 
indifference on the 
t to purcn for future 
equ Both hard 1 soft win- 
t ed ight price 
tl pri from 
A r erate 
th the eater | tion be- 
) ted in hard winter 
vere ightly 
t rh bu is not 
the amount olved 
ted 3 60-day 
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and cookie 


interest 


requirements. Cracker 
bakers showed little in pur- 
chasing for other than replacement 
purposes. Cake flour sales perked up 
a little, bakers apparently anticipat- 
ing good business for the Easter 
holidays. Bakers and jobbers showed 
most interest in the slow and draggy 
market 

Family flour business held up fair- 
ly well, with the majority of sales to 
replacements and nearby 
quirements. Shipping directions could 
be considered good and in line with 
expectations. Stocks on hand appear 
to show a slight reduction; however, 
they are more than sufficient to care 
for the current demand 


cover re- 


Export flour sales were extremely 
quiet, with only passing interest being 
shown by European and Latin Ameri- 
can countries. The Netherlands pur- 
chased moderate although 
generally their bidding were 
on the low side 

Quotations March 
100-lb. papers, in carlots 
ter bakery short patent $606.10, 
standard $5.85%6, first clear $4.904 
5.25; spring wheat bakery short pat- 
ent $6.5006.70, standard $6.300 6.50, 


amounts 
prices 
23, packed in 
Hard win- 


first clear $5.804 6.20, high gluten 
$6.85 7.05; soft wheat short patent 
$5.754 6.05, straight $5.3545.65, first 
clear $5.70@6.15, high ratio cake 
$6.100 6.45; Pacific Coast cake $6.75 
“17.05, Pacific Coast pastry $6.204% 
6.35 
Pacific Coast 

Seattle: The flour market contin- 

ued rather quiet last week and mill 


operations were down a bit from the 
previous week. There was nothing of 
in the trade, according to 
staffs, and while a limited amount of 
export constantly being 
placed, the volume is not heavy. Do- 
outlets were taking delivery 
on previous contracts, but little new 
business was being written. Quota- 
tions March 23: Family patent $7.90, 
bluestem $6.95, bakery $7.01, pastry 
$6.18 

Portland: Flour markets continued 


note sales 
business is 


mestic 


fairly active in the Pacific North- 
west last week, with the government 
again in the market. Federal pur- 
chases amounted to 33,000 ewt. flour 
for shipment from the West Coast, 
but the business went to two mills 
Some Philippine bookings are being 


made right along. Domestic bookings 
are more on a hand-to-mouth basis, 
but sufficient to keep mills going 
above seasonal operations. Flour quo- 


tations March 23: High gluten $7.15 


all Montana $6.97, fancy hard wheat 
clears $7.17, Bluestem bakers $6.80 
cake $7.72, pastry $6.35, pie $6.05, 
100% whole wheat $6.41, graham 


$5.74, cracked wheat 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: A government 
agency consummated a deal that had 
been pending for several weeks when 
it placed contracts with two milling 
firms for a total of 8,000 long tons of 
flour for shipment to under 
the Colombo plan last week. The flour 


$5.84 


Ceylon 


will move from Vancouver between 
April 20 and May 20, the firm date 
to be established when the necessary 
ocean space has been booked by the 
agency. A parcel of 2,500 long tons 
under the same auspices was pur- 
chased the latter part of February, 
making a total booking for Ceylon 


of 10,500 long tons 

Mills were running more freely at 
the present time as a result of in- 
creased export bookings which have 
been made in recent weeks 


Quotations March 23: Top patent 
springs for use in Canada $5.7076 in 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
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GOOD BREAKFAST MEANS GOOD MORNING 


POSTER—Pictured above is the hot 
cross bun poster the Fleischmann di- 
vision of Standard Brands distributed 
to bakers for use during the Lenten 
season (Feb, 15-April 1). The luscious, 
sales-appealing display of buns (15 in, 
by 2 in. in size) was shot by deEvia, 
one of the country’s foremost photog- 
raphers, and is in beautiful full color, 





100's cottons, less cash discounts, 
mixed cars with 15¢ added for cart- 
age where used; bakers’ $4.6074.90 
in 100's papers, less cash discounts, 
mixed cars with 15¢ added for cart- 
age where used, 

Interest in winter wheat flour was 
confined to domestic outlets, Quota- 
tions for this type of flour March 
23: $4.10, f.a.8. Montreal-Halifax in 
export cottons, 

Offerings of winter wheat contin- 
ued to be light, with little remaining 
in the hands of the farmers, Quota- 
tions March 23: $1.55@1.60 bu. f.o.b. 
shipping point. 

Winnipeg: Export clearances of Ca- 
nadian flour declined to 385,650 bags 
for the week ended March 23, com- 
pared with 422,173 the previous week. 
IWA movement showed a moderate 
increase, while clearances under Class 
2 listings were smaller, The total of 
the latter was 330,000 bags. Domestic 
activity remained steady and the out- 
put of flour from all mills was at a 
level comparable with the past sev- 
eral weeks. Prices were unchanged. 
Quotations March 23: Top patent 
springs for delivery between Ft, Wil- 
liam and the British Columbia boun- 
dary, cottons 100's $5,60@5.90; sec- 
ond patents, cottons $5.35@5.65; sec- 
ond patents to bakers, paper 100's, 
$4.9075.05, All prices cash carlots. 


Vancouver: Export mills in the 
West were again fairly busy last 
week on orders coming in from 


around the Pacific. Bulk of the sales 
was again made to the Philippines 
on non-IWA flour for fairly prompt 
shipment. Business to other areas 
was reported moderately steady but 
onee again Canadian mills showed lit- 
tle inclination to offer far forward 
pending the outcome of the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement delibera- 
tions in Geneva, 

Meanwhile Pacific Coast terminals 
were preparing for a heavy export 
movement of wheat to Vladivostok as 
well as the regular outlets in the 
U.K. and Europe. Exporters believe 
that the wheat ‘board has little to 
offer now until June following the 
recent heavy sales, mainly No, 3 and 
No. 4. Japanese buying is expected 
to taper off somewhat due to the 
heavy purchases made during the 
past few months, Ocean freights are 
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becoming extremely scarce 

In the domestic market prices were 
steady. For hard wheat grinds, March 
23 cash car quotations: First patents 
$11.20 in jutes and $11.30 in 98's cot- 
tons; bakers’ patents $9.40 in paper 
bags and $9.80 in cottons: western 
pastry to the trade $13.50 and west- 
ern cake flour $14.50 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: A note of optimism 
prevailed in the millfeed markets this 
week as demand picked up and prices 
strengthened by as much as $1.50 
over a week earlier. There was a 
cutback in mill running time helping 
to contribute to the tightness in bran 
especially. One large mill had its 
week's output booked completely 
ahead. Feed manfacturers were tak- 
ing supplies off sellers’ hands at a 
brisk pace, and the trade looked for 
even better business in the weeks 
ahead. Quotations March 26: Bran 
$41.50042, standard midds. $40.50@ 
41, flour midds. $43@45.50, red 
$44.50 @ 45.50. 

Kansas City: The demand for mill- 
feed expanded last week to involve a 
good volume of southwestern bran 
into the East, including New Eng- 
land. Interest in shorts and middlings 
was only fair. Supplies were fair and 
the trend in prices was firm to 
stronger. Quotations, March 26: Bran 
$38.75@39.25, shorts $38.75@39.25, 
sacked, Kansas City; bran $35.75@ 
36.25, shorts $37.25@ 38, midds. $36.75 
@37.50 bulk, Kansas City 

Oklahoma City: Dulliness 
terized the millfeed business last 
week. Prices closed 75¢ higher on 
bran and 50¢ lower on shorts. Quota 
tions, straight cars: Bran $40.504 
41.50, millrun $40.38@41.38, shorts 
$40.25@ 41.25. Mixed or pool cars $1 
higher on all classes 

Wichita: Demand was good for bran 
and fair for shorts last week. Sup- 
plies were adequate. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City, March 23: Bran $38.75 
@39.25, shorts $38.75@39.25. Bran 
advanced $1@1.25 ton, while shorts 
were unchanged to 25¢ ton higher, 
compared with the preceding week 


dog 


charac- 


Hutchinson: Central states’ demand 
from jobbers and mixers took all mill 
feed available the past week as prices 
closed the week on a stronger 
Quotations March 23, basis Kansas 
City: Bran $38.25@39.25, shorts 
$38.25 @39.25. 

Ft. Worth: There was a definite 
improvement in demand for millfeed, 
especially for bran, last week, and 
offerings were only moderate. Quota- 
tions March 23, burlaps: Bran and 
shorts $46@47, delivered Texas com 
mon points; $1 higher than a week 
earlier. 

Salina: Demand was good for bran 
and slow for shorts last week. Bran 
was $1.50 ton higher and shorts 50¢ 
ton lower. Supplies of bran were 
scarce but ample for shorts. Quota 
tions March 23, Kansas City 
Bran $38.50@39, $37.50 
@38. 

Chicago: The market was strong 
and buyers were growing excited in 
the central states during the week 
ending March 26. Flour mill running 
time was said to be slow, and mill 
offerings were negligible. Jobbers 
seemed to have most of the offerings 
Quotations March 26: Bran $45.50@ 
46, standard midds. $43@43.50, flour 
midds. $47@48, red dog $48@49 

St. Louls: Demand for millfeed was 
fair last week with a higher price 
trend. Supplies were getting tight 
Quotations March 23: Bran $42.75@ 
43.25, shorts $42,504 43, St Louis 
switching limits 


tone 


basis 


gray shorts 


MILLER 


Buffalo: Sales of millfeed picked up 
a little last week, with the greater 
breadth of demand occurring in mid- 
dlings. Recently middlings were lag- 


ging behind bran in demand and 
prices were quickly influenced by 


changes in flour mill running time, 
but now middlings are firm and com- 
mand a 50¢ premium over bran. Mid- 
dlings were bought because they were 
believed to be attractively priced in 
relation with other ingredients, espe- 
cially corn. Heavy feeds continued to 
work lower on a slackening in orders 
from the South but there are signs 
that an improvement may be in the 
offing. Mill running time ranged from 
five to six days. Bran ended $1 higher, 
middlings gained $2 and heavy feeds 
were down $2 

Quotations March 23 
19.25, standard midds 
flour midds. $50@51, 
51.50 

Boston: The local millfeed market 
experienced an early period of weak- 
ness last week but recovered in the 
late trading to register moderate in- 
creases. Bran closed unchanged to 
$1 higher for the week. Middlings, 
quite weak the first part of the week, 
recovered to close $2.50 net higher 
Trading action was spasmodic with 
most of the sales consummated being 
of a fill-in nature for immediate or 
nearby requirements. Quotations 


Bran $484 
$44.50 @ 48.50, 
red dog, $504 


March 24: Bran $56, midds. $55 
Philadelphia: The local millfeed 
market last week followed the same 


familiar pattern of recent weeks in 
that prices held their own on a rela- 
tively light call and no broadening of 
demand was expected unless prices 
undergo a sharp revision. The March 
24 quotations were unchanged from 
the previous week: Bran $53, stand- 
ard midds. $54, red dog $61 

Pittsburgh: Millfeed were 
only “fair’’ the last week. Bran con- 
tinued to lead in sales with standard 
middlings lower in price than bran 
and all prices a trifle higher. Sup- 
plies continued plentiful in all lines 
Quotations March 23: Bran $52.55@ 
53.79, standard midds. $50.55@53.79, 
flour midds. $56.55@57.79, red dog 
$59.55 @ 60.29. 

New Orleans: The millfeed market 
remained firm to slightly easier dur- 
ing last week. Demand was stronger 
but cautious, and good sized lots were 
negotiated although mostly for de- 
livery within the first half of April 
Supplies were adequate but not press- 
ing and interest in futures was rela- 
tively light, with the easing of prices 
down through May. Quotations March 
23: Bran $48@49.50, shorts $484 
19.50 

Seattle: The millfeed market was 
dull last week, but supplies were not 
heavy. There has been heavy usage 
of grains in feeding rations in recent 
weeks, and local demand for millfeed 
has suffered as a result, but mill pro- 
duction is down and demand in Cali- 
fornia is more active. There were no 
March offerings at the end of the 
week, and April was firm at $42 ton, 


sales 


delivered common transit points 
Portland: Millrun $40, midds. $45 
ton 
Ogden: Milifeed prices were un 


changed last week with demand good 
and about equal to supply. Plants are 
booked well into April and are oper- 
ating to capacity six days a week, 24 
hours a day. Quotations (unchanged): 
Red bran and millrun $40, midds. $45 
To Denver: Red bran and millrun 
$47, midds. $52. To California: Red 
bran and millrun $47.50, midds. $52.50, 
f.o.b. San Francisco and Los Angeles 

Toronto-Montreal: There was some 
improved demand for millfeeds last 
week, particularly bran, with suffi- 
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cient offerings to meet 
Quotations March 23: Bran $55@ 56, 
shorts $55@56, midds. $56@57, net 
cash terms, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 


the demand 


Winnipeg: Demand 
particularly 


tinued good 


for millfeed, 
bran and shorts con- 
last week and prices 
firmed $1 ton. Most of the supplies 
from Western Canada were moving 
to Eastern Canada and the New Eng- 
land states. With the return of spring 
and the development of 1956 pastures, 
interest is expected to slacken grad- 
ually during the next few weeks. 
Quotations March 23: Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta bran, f.o.b. 
mills $44@47, shorts $45@48, midds. 
$45 @ 48. All prices cash carlots. Small 
lots ex-country elevators and ware- 
houses $5 extra 

Vancouver: Domestic millfeed 
prices continued to hold steady last 
week: Volume of supplies coming 
from western and prairie mills were 
reported good. No export had been 
confirmed. Cash car quotations March 
23: Bran $51@52, shorts $52@53, 
midds. $55 


Rye 


Minneapolis: Rye flour 
was limited pretty much to fill-in 
sales of less than carlot size again 
last week. Prices were down 5¢ a 
sack. Shipping directions were term- 
ed satisfactory. Quotations March 23 
White rye $4.52@4.57, medium rye 
$4.3204.37, dark rye $3.77@3.82 

New York: Demand for rye flours 
was very slow here last week. Prices 
fell off 5¢ from the previous week, 
but continued much above 
prices existing when most buyers last 
booked large quantities. Quotations 
March 24: Pure white patents $5.25@ 
5.40 

Chicago: Rye flour sales were ex- 
tremely slender in the central states 
during the week ending March 24. 
Prices eased slightly, encouraging the 
hope among buyers that the market 
might decline further presenting 
more favorable buying opportunities 
Quotations March 23: White patent 
rye $4.84@4.90, medium $4.64@4.70, 
dark $4.09@4.15 

St. Louis: Demand for rye flour was 
fair last week. Although the supply 
was ample, the price trend was 
higher. Sales and shipping directions 
were good. Quotations March 23 
Pure white rye flour $5.19, medium 
$4.99, dark $4.44, rye meal $4.69 

Buffalo: Rye prices moved 5¢ lower 
last week. Sales continued nominal 
Quotations March 23: White rye $5.45 
@5.54, medium rye $5.25@5.34, dark 
rye $4.70@4.79 


Pittsburgh: There was a little sale 


business 


levels 


of rye flour over the tri-state area 
last week. Commitments were made 
for immediate deliveries. Sales con- 


sisted largely of small buys for mixed 


cars but a few sales were made in 
carlots. Blended rye patents moved 
best. Directions were good. Quota- 
tions f.o.b. Pittsburgh points, March 


23: Pure white rye flour No. 1 $5.19@ 
5.29, medium $4.95@5.09, dark $4.42 
@4.54, blended $6.25@6.50, rye meal 
$4.50@4.75 

Philadelphia: Most bakers last week 
were showing a preference for side- 
line positions and being reluctant 
about acquiring additional amounts 
of dark flour at the latest postings 
This meant that the story of the local 
rye market was the same as in re- 
cent months. The March 24 quotation 
on white rye of $5.30@5.40 was un- 
changed from that of the week be- 
fore 

Portland: White patent $7.10, pure 
dark rye $6.20, l.c.l. prices 
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USDA Policy on Corn Buying 
May Push Price to Loan Level 


WASHINGTON 
ment of 


The U.S. Depart- 
Agriculture has made a fur- 
ther modification of its policy on corn. 
It now plans to make offsetting pur- 


chases of storable corn if its non- 
storable corn sales depress interior 
markets 

It has been rumored that USDA 
was intent on boosting the price of 


corn up to the loan level. Commodity 
Stabilization Service officials say they 
expected by mid-summer that under 
this policy it was likely that the free 
market supply of corn would be in- 
idequate to feed out the animal and 
poultry population and that it would 
eventually the trade 
to bid corn out of Commodity Credit 


be necessary for 


Corp. loan stocks, which would mean 
a price of 105% of the current sup- 
port level plus reasonable carrying 


charges 
With the Republican election prob- 
lem concentrating in five of the major 


Corn Belt states where incumbent 
senators of that party are up for re- 
election, they have geared their policy 


to one of putting corn up to at least 


the loan level by mid-April. Their 
January announcement of corn sales 
policies clearly indicated this direc- 
tion of policy and now they have 


iffirmed it, plus a backing up of this 
policy with a corn buying program to 
offset any market declines, which 
could result from the possibly heavy 
sales of out-of-condition corn and a 
clearing out of country bin sites to 
meet the takeover of new crop loan 
corn which may be heading their way. 

The USDA announcement says in 
effect that it will buy all corn neces- 
sary to offset the declines which may 
occur from. bin non- 
storable corn. And in its corn pur- 
chase program CSS says it will buy 
as an offsetting factor “such amounts 


site sales of 


of storable corn as necessary to off- 
et an adverse effect on the price 
upport program 

The full official text of the USDA 
corn sales policy announcement fol- 
lows 

‘The USDA said that the sales 
policy for Commodity Credit Corp.- 
owned corn outlined on Jan. 20, 1956, 
is in effect until April 1 or later will 
be continued beyond that date ex- 


cept for such may be 
needed to prevent any adverse effects 
on the support program for 


changes a 


corn 

Storable corn now owned by CCC 
will continue to be offered for domes- 
tic or export sale only at a price equal 


to or above the statutory minimum 
price for domestic sales. This mini- 
mum in the commercial corn area is 
105% of the current support price 
plus reasonable carrying charges 
CCC will also continue to offer non- 
storable corn (including 1955-crop 


loan corn of any grade delivered to 
CCC in angoumois moth areas) for 
ale at country points at the going 
market for such corn. It also will 
continue offer for sale for export 
iny non-storable corn not sold at 
country points. In addition, approxi- 
mately 10 million bushels of corn 


stored in flat warehouses in the Pa- 
cific Northwest are being offered for 
export Sale 

If CCC 
ire found to be 
effect ym the 


non-storable corn 
adverse 


sales of 
having an 
public price support 
program for corn, CCC will under- 
take to purchase such amounts of 
storable corn as may be necessary to 
offset this effect. Any such purchases 


- 


will be offered 
port sale.” 
Trade sources were unable at the 
outset to appraise the effect of this 
announcement, saying that CCC 
would monopolize the corn export 
market through its control of supply. 
But this opinion failed to take into 
consideration that up to this time 
CCC has already controlled the feed 
grain export market as it has offered 
grain sorghums on a bid basis for 
many months. Recently in weekly bid 
basis sales of sorghums CCC accepted 
bids ranging within a fraction of a 
cent under $2.17%. This price on a 
bushel basis would probably be un- 
der current offers of USDA of corn 
for export unless CCC put its pur- 
chases of storable corn on a bid basis 


———#READ 1S THE STAFF 


immediately for ex- 


or ure— 


Pittsburgh Flour Club 


Names Committees 


PITTSBURGH The Pittsburgh 
Flour Club met for evening dinner at 
the Chateau March 19. The president, 
Carl A. Weimer, Bay State Milling 
Co., named committees for the new 
year with Robert Vickery, Interna- 
tional Milling Co., chairman of pub- 
licity and J. C. Gulich, Chas. Koch 
Co., co-chairman; membership, Rich- 
ard Mizgorski, Pittsburgh Flour Co., 
chairman, Clarence Recker, Chas 
Koch Co., co-chairman; sick and wel- 
fare, Fred W. Lang, International 
Milling Co., chairman, Howard G 
Baier, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., co-chair- 
man. 

Delegates to the National Associa- 
tion of Flour Distributors convention 
in Baltimore are J. F. McConnell, 
General Mills, Inc., Carl A. Weimer, 
Bay State Milling Co., Ben Peoples, 
Chas. Koch Co 


DEATHS 


Will L. Newsom, 71, secretary- 
treasurer of the Kimbell Milling Co., 
Fort Worth, died March 23. Details 
will be found on page 11 











Walter Leubuscher, in charge of 
the grain buying department for the 
Pabst Brewing Co. in Minneapolis, 
died recently at the age of 64 


Harvey Trechsel, 78 
the Clay Center, 


grain man in 
Kansas, area, died 
March 15. He operated a grain, hard- 
ware and implement business at 
Idana, Kansas, until his retirement in 
1946 when he moved to Clay Center 


Roy F. Carlson, general 
tendent of elevators for the Norris 
Grain Co., Duluth, Minn., died re- 
cently. Details will be found on page 
12 


superin- 


Alfred A. Halden, 61 
and Scarsdale, N.Y., died recently 
following a heart attack. He was 
executive vice president and director 


New York 


of National Starch Products, Ine 
Mr. Halden, a chemical engineer, 
joined the staff of National Starch 
in 1919. Shortly after joining the 
company, he was made manager of 
its Plainfield, NJ. plant. He took 
charge of the plant's production 
was elected a director in 1932, secre- 


tary of the company in 
1942 was elected vice 
charge of manufacturing 


1938 and in 
president in 











MOSTLY PERSONAL 





George 8S. Pillsbury, vice president 
of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
was named “outstanding young man 
of 1955” in Minneapolis by the city’s 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. Mr 
Pillsbury, who is 34, was presented 
the Jaycees’ distinguished service 
award at the group's annual “bosses’ 
night” dinner at the Nicollet Hotel 
March 26. He was cited for his ac- 
tive leadership in civic, charity, po- 
litical and business affairs 

* 

F. P. Heffelfinger, president, F. H 
Peavey & Co.; W. Leonard Brisley 
and Truman Beggs, vice presidents of 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., 


spent a 


week recently in the Sierra Madre 
mountains of Mexico 
* 
Fred B. Wells, Ul, grain buyer 
for King Midas Flour Mills, Minne 


apolis, returned recently from a va 


cation in Jamaica 
7 
Charles E, Ritten, president, Louis 
N. Ritten & Co., Minneapolis, and 
Mrs. Ritten, have left on a_ four- 
week tour of Europe 
oa 
Ervin A. Timm, mill traffic man- 
ager, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne 


apolis, has been elected president of 
the ninth district chapter, Associa 
tion of Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission Practitioners. Named vice 
president for Minnesota was A, J. 
Fossum, traffic manager, Hubbard 
Milling Co., Mankato, Minn., and 
secretary, Arden R. Short, Northrup 


King & Co., Minneapolis 
* 
R. F. Heiton, McKinnon & Me 


Donald, Ltd., has been elected presi 
dent of the Incorporated Corn Trade 
Assn. of Leith, Scotland. Appointed 
to the executive committee were J. 
A. F. Lees, J. R. Moodie & Co., Ltd 
James G. Maedonald, John Herd 
man & Sons, Ltd.; Robert Sinton, 
D. T. Russell & Baird, Ltd., and R. 
P. Tripp, British Oil & Cake Mills 
Ltd 
oO 


Thomas Fry has been appointed 
central Iowa district manager for the 
Kellogg Co., Battle Creek, Mich. He 
succeeds Emil Hladky, who is being 
transferred to Wichita, Kansas. Mr 


Fry has been with Kellogg eight 
years, the last four in St. Joseph, 
Mo 
w 
Ben 8S. Hargis, Commander-Lara 
bee Milling Co., Kansas City, and 


family, are 
Arizona 


vacationing currently in 
a 
A visitor in Kansas City 
was Elmer W. Reed 
Kansas Milling Co., 
* 
Calling on friends at the Kansas 
City Board of Trade March 21 was 
Steve Vesecky, president of 
Campbell-Taggart Associated Bak 
eries, Inc., Dallas 
co 
Richard Prince, Hanscom 
Corp., has been elected treasurer of 
the New York Chapter of the Young 
Presidents’ Organization 


March 22 
president of the 


Wichita 


vice 


jaking 


& 
Samuel R. Strisik, of S. R. Strisik 
Co.. New York, was selected at a 


steering committee meeting to be 
guest of honor at the annual dinner of 
the Bekers, Flour and Allied Trades 
for the United Jewish Appeal. The 


affair will be held May &. At the 


meeting, at which plans for the cam- 
paign were made, David M. Levitt, 
president of the Doughnut Corpor- 
ation of America, presented Jack 
Silverman, of Modern Maid Food 
Products Co., with the 1955 UJA 
Bakers, Flour and Allied Trades Di- 
vision chairman's award 
* 

Howard Cunningham, vice presi- 
dent of the National Biscuit Co., has 
been elected to the board of direc- 
iors of A. D. Walker & Co,, New 
York 

* 


On a 12-day cruise to the Carib- 
bean ports of the Netherlands West 
Indies and several South American 
ports are Mr, and Mrs. EF. Sylvester 
Cushman, Mr, Cushman is president 
of the Cushman Baking Co., South 
Portland, Maine 

° 

Paul M, Feist has been appointed 
manager of the poultry and turkey 
department of Co'orado Milling & 
Elevator Company's feed division at 
Denver. Mr. Feist was formerly with 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co 


* 
George D. LaBudde, vice presi 
dent and secretary, LaBudde Feed 


& Grain Co., has been nominated as 
a candidate for president of the Mil- 


waukee Grain Exchange. Robert H. 
Lamb, Ladish Malting Co., has been 
nominated for vice president, and 


James G,. O'Brien has been selected 
for reelection as secretary, The elec- 
tion will be April 2 

David Hl, Burke 


sales manager for 


Flako Products division of the 
Quaker Oats Co,, has been elected 
chairman of the broker relations 


committee, Grocery Manufacturers 

of America, Inc., it was announced 

by Paul S. Willis, president of GMA 
* 


Gen- 
, at Wichita, and Mra. 
returned from a two- 
vacation in California 


I. dJenisch, office manager for 
eral Mills, Ine 
Jenisch 
weeks 


have 
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Chicago Millers Club 
Elects Albert Gunner 


CHICAGO Albert Gunner, Gen- 
eral Mills, Ine., Chicago, is the new 
president of the Chicago Millers Club 
He was elected at the annual meet- 
ing of the organization at the Furni- 
ture Club here the evening of March 
22, Other officers are: R. L. Wurts- 
baugh, J. R. Short Milling Co., first 
vice president; Frank Jun, Quaker 
Oats Co., second vice president; Ed- 
ward J. Wallin, Wallin Supply Co., 
secretary, and Richard F, Lambert, 
Butler Manufacturing Co., treasurer 

Speaker for the evening was Rob- 
ert Schadt, Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., who gave a talk on and dem- 
onstrated Cypak. In line with the 
program topic for the evening, Mr 
Schadt indicated that Cypak is his 
firm's answer to control without mov- 
ing parts. The system solves the 
problem of frequent replacing of 
worn-out relays in an automatic con- 
trol set-up 

Srteo 18 THe aterer vue 

CONSTRUCTION UNDERWAY 

LAWRENCE, KANSAS. -Construc- 
tion has begun on a 150,000-bu. grain 
elevator and grain processing plant 
for the Douglas County Farmers’ Co- 
operative here. Construction is ex- 
pected to be completed by fall 
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pile went to about 95°. The 
of the grain was in the mid- 
enties in temperature. 


in the center of the pile. The highest 
temperatures were in the bottom cen 
ter and the profile chart of tempera- 
throughout 
the same pattern as the cone forma 
tion of grain at the top 
Mr. Theis said, an effort will be made 
to level off the top of the pile rather 
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I 0f 
the Control of Hot Spots 


hot the 


pile in 
Control of spots in 


Next year 


air through the grain, but simply re- 
move it from the air space under the 


grain 
pile is maintained by 17 temperature 
cables extending from the tank ceil- 


ing to the floor through the grain 

aeration was begun, Mr. than to leave it at the normal angle One cable is in the center, 6 in the 

said, the hot air at the top of repose. By thus evening the insula inner ring and 10 in the outer right 

oved like a weather front through tion of the center, temperatures also When a hot spot is found, it is pos- 
the entire grain mass until dissipated will be more even through the pil sible to control it either by covering 
through the bottom ducts. By aera- he forecast. Also, Mr. Theis said, an the top of the pile with insulating 
temperatures were lowered to effort will be made to draw off the paper, leaving a hole just over the 
following levels: 39 to 48° in the hot air just under the roof during hot spot through which a _ heavy 

ide ring near the sidewalls; 40 the year after the lower ducts are volume of air can be moved, or by 


to 


) in an inner ring and 44 to 58° 


capped. This would not draw the hot 


sinking a large hollow pipe 


into the 





More valuable than ever before... 
The Northwestern Miller 


1956 ALMANACK 


will contain the first new government 
census figures released since 1947! 


PPS SSS SSS SSS SS SS S222 2222 


This year, more than ever before, the new edition of The Northwestern 


Miller ALMANACK will be of greater value and significance to readers and 
users... AND TO ADVERTISERS! After many long years of “statistical 
drouth” the milling, grain, feed and related industries ere looking forward to the 


availability this year of new government census figures 
Bringing these important industry statistics and analyses together in one 


the first since 1947! 


volume for the first time anywhere, the 1956 ALMANACK to be published 
with the June 26 issue of The Northwestern Miller will be more than ever 
the most-used industry reference book. 


More Valuable to Readers 


The 1956 Northwestern Miller ALmMAanack will 
be more valuable to readers because it will be a 
one-volume source for all of the important indus- 
try statistics and records, It will include the latest 
reports made available by the Bureau of the Census 
from the 1954 Census of Manufactures, the first 
such census of the industry since 1947! In addition, 
of course, it will include the valuable private sta- 


tistical 


information that 


has always made The 


Northwestern Miller ALMANACK the most impor- 
tant single source book in the industries it serves. 





MAIL 
COUPON 


TODAY 


Spectal Positions—2nd and 3rd covers 

Color red required, 

Bete CORTESE views ccccccccccccccscccceces 
Other than Red ,... 

Bleed Off Charge-—-$10,00, Plate size 8%x11\%, 
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More Valuable to Advertisers 


It is obvious that the 1956 ALMANack will be 
read, used, 
tained than almost any previous edition. 70 adver- 
1956 ALMANACK 
an unequalled opportunity to present their adver- 


more thoroughly referred to and re- 


tisers this means that the offers 


tisingd messages in a long-lived source book to 
which the industry turns for information before 
many decisions are made. The 1956 ALMANACK 


offers you a medium of unusual value in making 
it possible to place your story of your products 


and services on the reference shelves of the in- 


dustry. 


LATER ADVERTISING DEADLINES 


The publication date of the 1956 edition of The Northwestern Miller ALMANACK 
has been changed to make certain that this year's ALMANACK will contain the com- 
plete reports being released by the Bureau of the Census. Usually published in April 
of each year, the ALMANACK this year will be published with the June 26 issue of 
The Northwestern Miller. This change allows these later advertising deadlines for 


the 1956 ALMANACK: 


APRIL 16 


(If proofs are 
required) 


MAY 1 


(if complete plates are furnished, 
or no proofs are required) 


ACT NOW to insure best position. Send in your space reservation immediately 
and have ample time to prepare your advertising material, Use the space order form 
below, or contact the office of Miller Publishing Company nearest you! 


Inaeeneceeeeese-s--SPACE RESERVATION ORDER..--------------- 


for 1956 ALMANACK Advertising 


Advertisements are available to you in the following 


sizes and dimensions, at the rates indicated: 


Bise 
Width Depth 
a MOOD sccavecsccosesoen 9 x 10 
TD atbbecéeceves 4% «x 10 
% Pawe ceveces 7 x 41% 
or 
“um & 7 
% Page ...... Pre ee rrr TTT 4“ «x 4% 
or 
2% x= 10 
% Page .......+. eoeovece 7 x 2% 
or 
4% « aN 
$6 PABO ccccvvcesscceccs 2% « 4% 
or 


dly x eM 
$25.00 extra 





ine 


4th cover 


ALMANACK, Advertising Dept. 


ce per The Northwestern Miller 
$100.00 P.O, Box 67 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
’ Please accept our order for an advertisement 
inches deep by columns wide to appear in 
en 6 the June 26, 1956, ALMANACK edition of The North- 
37.50 western Miller, 
Or. NOE RE eis: i cckas subawhesoseevedensbian 
21.00 SPE oF PO ER eT, PEPE Pee Te 
$30.00 


$ 26.00 per page or less 
copeeveses $100.00 per page or less 
trim size 84x11l\ inches, 


BIGNED DATE 





March 27, 1956 


grain pile at the hot spot and auger 
ing out the heated grain 

The method of unloading thes 
tanks has yet to be determined, Mr 
Theis said. Present plans are to use 
a clam-type grain shovel to pull the 
grain to a discharge pit at one side 
of the tank. A belt connects this pit 
with the basement of the regular ele- 
vator building next door. Care will 
have to be used to take the pile down 


evenly so that there will be no buck- 


ling of the tank from uneven pressure 


on sidewalls. This is also an impor 
tant factor in loading the tank, it 
was pointed out. The grain shovels 
cannot be used below a point a few 
feet above the ventilating ducts on 
the floor, so the bottom grain layer 
will have to be removed by suction 
loader or some similar device. This 
might be overcome in original con- 
struction by sinking the aeration 
ducts below the floor level, Mr. Theis 
speculated 

Reporting on grain storage in an 


ex-oil tank field at Me 
Goodnight said he ree 
in good condition No 
had this 
five years. In 


xia, Texas, M1 
‘ntly loaded out 
2 wheat 
type of 


which 
for 
loading Mexia 
Mr. Goodnight takes the grain piles 
down evenly around the sidewalls by 
portable loaders which take the 
out through a number 
the This avoids any possibility 
of buckling the tank walls. He said 
one difficulty with tank storage is the 
accumulation of dockage materials at 
the the tank, which repre- 
sents the uneven flow of materials of 
different weights while loading 


been in storage 


out at 


rain 
of portholes at 


base 


edges of 


About 350 superintendents and al- 
lied interests attended the five-day 
convention. Earlier sessions were re 
ported at The Northwestern Mille 


of March 20 


Glidden Co. Reports 
On Six Month Profit 


NEW YORK Net profit of the 
Glidden Co. for the six months ended 
Feb. 29, first half of the company’s 
fiscal year, amounted to $3,635,223 
equal to $1.58 per share, Dwight P 
Joyce, chairman and president, has 
reported. Profits for the 12 months 
ended Feb. 29 are at the rate of $3.83 
per hare 

Glidden anticipates a year at least 
equal to last year, Mr. Joyce said 

The Glidden president cited the 
continuing expansion program in 
which the company is engaged, in- 
cluding the new $6,000,000 terminal 
grain elevator in Chicago and othe 


will 
division 


the elevator 


chemurgy 


projects He said 


materially aid the 
] 


which is engaged in an ageressive 
program for upgrading the basi 
products of the soybean meal and 


oil 
“This program involved 
$8,100,000 in capital expenditures in 


expansion 


1955 he said, “and we expect to 
spend about $15,000,000 on capital 
additions this year.’ 
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Kansas Firm Begins 
Elevator Construction 


ST. JOHN, KANSAS — The Hahn 
Grain Co. has started construction of 
a new 250,000-bu. grain elevator here 
E. J. Hahn, owner, said the project is 


slated to be compk ted by June 15 

Mr. Hahn said he will use the old 
elevator, warehouse and other facili 
ties for He has been in 
the grain business here 29 years. In 
1933 he purchased half interest in the 
St. John elevator from Midwest Grain 
Co owner in 1950 


feed business 


and became sole 
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BULK HANDLING 





ing of the Ohio Valley district was set 


for Sept. 28-29. V. L. White, Marion 
(Ohio) Milling Co., issued an invita- 
tion to the group on behalf of his 
company. A tour of his mill will be 


planned, and it also is expected a tour 
of the Quaker Oats Company’s* dog 
food plant will be arranged. The Cin- 
cinnati Section of the American Asso- 
Cereal Chemists is invited 
to meet jointly with the group 


ciation ol 


Final Day's Session 

Chelsea (Mich.) 
chairman of the Wolver- 
presiding at the after- 
noon session the final day, issued an 
invitation to the Wolverines to meet 
in Chelsea Sept. 14-15. Robert Clark, 
retiring chairman of the Ohio Valley 
District, presided at the morning ses- 
sion. A “bull sponsored by 
the Allied Trades group, was held the 
evening of the first day, and a coffee 
break on the mid-morning of the 
second day also was sponsored by the 
illied group 


James 
Milling C 
ine Section 


Gaigen, 


session,” 


Herman Steen, vice president, Mill- 
ers National Federation, Chicago, 
brought the group up to date on the 


changes in grades 
MNF he 
others 
allowable n 
motion that 
reflect contamination 
ances which are too high, he said, are 
those for foreign material, wheat of 
other classes, dockage and smut 


prope ysed 
The 


among 


grain 
said, is supporting 
the move to reduce 
oisture and the 
the grain grades should 
Other toler- 


content 


A report.on management develop- 


ment was presented by John F. Gear- 
ty, GMI, Toledo. The five ‘M’s” of a 
eompany are materials, machines, 


money, men and ‘management, he 
said, and referred to management de- 
velopment as manpower © building. 
Much depends on the individual, he 
said, but the sphere in which an em- 
ployee established by top 
management 


works is 


Following an association 
on the last d iy Mr 
on the work 


luneheon 
Collier reported 
of the technical research 
committee of the AOM, particularly 
of its last meeting in-Minneapohis 
Present consideration wark 
on wheat conditioning, he said 
Highlight of -. the 

AOM and a prevue of 
technical conference in 
given by L. C 


stresses 


international 
the coming 
Dallas were 
Robinson, internation- 
ind Donald S. Eber, in- 
ternational executive secretary of the 
AOM 

A film 
showing as 


al president 


Crackers. By the Billion,” 
sembly line production of 
erackers, next was. presented, follow- 
ed by an interpretation of what the 
St. Lawrence Seaway means to Michi- 


gan and Ohio Valley millers by Har- 
old Anderson, senior partner of the 
Anderson Grain Co., Toledo. Toledo 
is among the front runners of the 
Great Lakes ports which is expected 
to be battling for trade when the 
Seaway open 
KANSAS FIRM EXPANDS 

BELLAIRE, KANSAS-— The Derby 

Elevator, Bellaire, Kansas, has been 


Bellaire Grain Co 
started on 4a 


purchased by the 


Construction has new 


110,000-bu. capacity building to be 
completed by April 15. An additional 
110,000-bu. storage will be construct- 
ed and completed in time for the 
1956 harvest. ©. B. Norton, who man- 
aged the elevator for many years, 1s 
managing the elevator for the Bell- 


aire Grain C 
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Victor Chemical 
Expands Research 
And Production 


‘CHICAGO—The Victor Chemical 
Works is. expanding its phosphorus 
production and has plans in, the en- 


gineering stage for a further size- 
able expansion in both phosphorus 
and pbosphate producing. capacity, 


August Kochs, founder and chairman, 
told shareowners .at the. company’s 
annyal meeting 

In addition, Mr. Kochs disclosed, 
Victor’s.gentral research facilities at 
Chicago . Heights,. I1l.,,. will be in- 
creased, 30%. 

Mr, Kochs reported that sales dur- 
ing the first two months of 1956. were 
ahead. of the comparable period last 
year and that Victor is looking for- 
ward with. confidence to future 
growth and further development, 

“Notwithstanding some 
able developments during. the early 
part of 1955," Mr. Kochs said, “Vic- 
tor’s earnings were somewhat better 
than those of 1954. The last quarter 
of 1955 was substantially ahead ol 
the corresponding quarter in 1954. 

“It will take about two or three 
years to carry the proposed expansion 
program into effect in its entirety, 
and it is believed that the company’s 
cash resources are adequate to meet 
the necessary requirements without 
any other financing.” 

Mr. Kochs commented also on the 
company's planning for diversifica- 
tion, acquisition and development of 
new markets. John Paul Jones, re- 
cently appointed an assistant to 
Rothe Weigel, president, has been 
assigned to administer, under Mr. 
Weigel’s direction, a program looking 
toward acquisition of other com- 
panies by Victor, and the diversifica- 
tion and dévelopment of additional 
markets for present and future prod- 
ucts. 

Mr. Kochs also reported that Vic- 
tor recently has established a perma- 
nent representative in Europe, Dr 
Withetm ‘Traud, whe-was ehief of the 
chemical division of the Department 
of Defense of the West-German Re- 
public. Currently, James M.. Gillet, 
assistant to Mr. Weigel, and M, C 
Kuzman, -vice-president. of Victor 
Chemical International Corp., are in 
Europe working with Mr. Traud on 
a survey ef possibilities for business 
im the European countries 


unfavor- 
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Sterwin Chemicals 


Names Technical Aid 


NEW YORK-—Dr. Jack K. Krum 
has been appointed assistant techni- 
cal director of Sterwin Chemicals 
Inc!, effective immediately, it was an- 
nounced by Robert S. Whiteside, 
president 

Dr, Krum, who will work with Dr 
R. C. Sherwood, vice president and 
technical director, was research 
chemist for National Biscuit Co. from 


1952 until joining Sterwin. He was 
previously ‘associated with Oscar 
Mayer & Co., Madison, Wis., as food 


technologist in charge of product con- 
trol laboratories. From 1949 to 1950 
he was an instructor in food tech- 
nology at the University of Tennés- 
see 


Dr. Krum received an A.B. degree 
from Hope College; M.S. in food 
bacteriology from Michigan State 


University; and Ph.D. in food tech- 
nology from the University of Massa- 
chusetts 





Stock Market Picture 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York 











Stock Kx 
change: 
Mar. Mar. 
4, . 
1955-56 1956 
High Low Close 
81% 61% 73% 
1%5 11s 
73% #48 7? 72 
143% 106 141%, ss 
43% 36 30% 
66% SAY 63%, GO%G 
Cont. Baking Co. 41% %% Mh MK 
Pid. $5.50 tow 100% 105 104%, 
Corn Prod, Ref. Co ms 26 11% 30% 
Cream of Wheat 1% 0% 0% vO%, 
Dow Chemical Tiwy 43% 70%, 9% 
fren. Baking Co 11% 9% HO, oy, 
Pid. 88 jae 7 138 
Gren. Foods Corp os, 85 91% O35 
Gen, Mills, Ine., 
Pid, 3%% 7o% Gh% 0% 
Pfd, 5% ive 120%, 121%, 120% 
Merck & Co, 0%, 20 79% 2 
Natl. Biseuit Co, Sty 17% 17%} a% 
Vid. 87 i709 1Tit, 1v4\% 
Pillsbury Mills, Ine. 61 16% Som MIM 
Procter & Gamble loa ol jor 106 
Qhuaker Oats Co, 35% 30% 355% 45 
SM. Kegis Paper Co. 49% 13% #48 47% 
Std. Brands, Ine 43% 35% 415, 41% 
Sterling Drug wy 42! See, Nm 
Sunshine Bine., Inc. BTM 72 5% #77 


United Biscuit 


of America 33% 255, 321% u 
Victor Chem. Whs. 37% Sq 45 uy 

Prd. $3.50 or% tO% o1% 
Ward Baking Co 1% 6% $7 17% 


rtd, S550 106 
Stocks not 


100% 105% 101% 
traded: 
; Ibid Asked 
Allied Mills, Ine. “ “mM 






Corn Prod. Ref. Co., 87 Ptd 177 178% 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pd. lon 109", 
Pillsbury Mills, Ine., 84 Prd 100%, 102 
Quaker Oats, 86 Pd, i ihe, 
St. Kegis Paper, $4.40 Pd. 104% 105% 
Std. Irands, Inc., $3.50 Pid wor, Hi% 
United Bi of 

America, 84.50 Pfd. moa 105% 


THE AMERICAN STOCK BPACHANGE 
(Quotations on baking, milling and allied 


stocks listed on the American Stock Ix 
change: 
Mar. Mar 
16, 23, 
1955-56 19n6 §=1956 
Migh tow Close Close 
Hurry Disceuit Corp ™ “ “ i% 
Gr, A&V Tea Co, 225 132% 170% 185% 
Pid. 87 al 132% 144% 130% 
Hathaway Hak,, 
Ine., *A™ A ‘ i" 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp of N.Y 726% 23% 24% 
rd, $% 149%, 127 179% 120 
Omar, tne. is 16% 17 
Wagner Baking Co. SY 1% oN 
Ward Baking Co., 
Warrants I"m ™ 3“ 1% 


Stocks not traded: 


Hid Asked 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 


New Vork, 85 Pfd. fou 105% 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd 10” 13 
CANADIAN STOOKS 
Mar. Mar 
9, 14, 
1955-56 196 381956 
High tow Close Close 
Cunada Hread 5 2% 4.75 +50 
’ “ Mii, Oe nA 
Can. Bakeries 9% “Ky 6% 
Can. Dood Prod % ™ 1% +", 
a™ 4% ” ” 
rtd ns 14% “t 
(intelli Pood, A “0 a) 27 27% 
ib 0 “ Ai) 
Cons, Bakeries 12h 7 n'y, ” 
Federal Grain “4% 4 $5 4% 
ra 1% © 10% 10, 
fren. Hakeries oy, 6 7 7 
Inter-City Bakery 17% 4 17 
int. Mig., Pid. 91% #7 ot 
Maple Leaf Mig 13% an”, 9% 
td 105 100 11% 
Metabe Grain, A “0 5% ‘el 
“ 1KY% 15% 1n% 
Ogilvie Flour wm “4 44 ‘at, 
rtd. 70 i) 146 
St. Lawrence 
Flour, Pfd 145 100 100 
Std. HBrands oy BS a5 
Toronto HKlevs nm% 16 16% 16% 
United Grain, A 19 4% 17% 16% 
Weston, G., “A” im, ww 7% 31% 
“ 11% 2% 42% 31% 
mo Pid 107 «100% 102) «101% 
‘Lees than board lot 
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BONDED GRAIN IN THE Ot.s 
of bonded eF¢ nin the I con 
1 i th r t f the Oh wo Toard 
f 7 W ) I 1956 ¢ rer 
Nihew t I ' 
Heul " ) 
Mi! f t 
Totals 4 ) 
I ru 1} 
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100,000-BU, ADDITION 
ELLIS, KANSAS The Golden 
jelt Co-Operative Assn. has started 
100,000-bushel ad 
dition to its facilities in Ellis, Kansas 
The structure. will be completed by 
June 1 


construction of a 





SENTENCED — Landon V. Butler 
(left), bankrupt former millionaire 


commodities speculator of Memphis, 
is shown after hearing a Criminal 
Court jury return a sentence of not 
less than three nor more than five 
years in the state prison at Nash- 
ville. He pleaded guilty to charges 
he obtained more than $3 million un- 
der false pretenses, Looking at Mr. 
Butler is Memphis attorney Edward 
Russell, who has filed a civil suit for 
more than $38 million in behalf of 
Continental Grain Co. of New York, 
the firm Butler obtained the money 
from 


L. V. Butler Sentenced 


To 3-5 Years in Prison. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. Landon V 
Butler, bankrupt commodities specu- 
lator and former millionaire, pleaded 
guilty in Criminal Court March 19 to 
a charge of obtaining over $3 million 
under false pretenses. The jury ap- 
proved a sentence of not more than 
five years in the state prison at Nash- 
ville. 

The sentence was recommended by 
the attorney general's office after 
several conferences with the 4l-year- 
old Memphis businessman's attorney 

Mr. Butler's guilty plea came as a 
surprise to the several dozen lawyers 
and spectators. Most had expected 
Butler to fight the charges. 

Braxton Gandy, assistant attorney 
general, explaining the prison term 
to the jury, said the sentence would 
be not less than three years nor more 
than five 

Mr. Butler will be 
parole in 20 months. 

Mr. Butler was indicted on a charge 
of obtaining $3,164,458 from Conti 
nental Grain Co. of New York by 
fraud. The indictment charged Mi 
Butler used worthless warehouse re 
ceipts showing he owned 1,299,839 bu 
of soybeans in a grain elevator at 
Mobile, Ala., which did not exist 

Mr. Butler, who made a fast rise 
to wealth from a cotton “squidge” on 
Memphis’ Front Street, is now bank- 
rupt. His former vast holdings are 
the subject of a series of negotiations 
in federal bankruptcy court. A suit 
for $3,164,458 is also pending against 
him in Chancery Court, brought by 
Continental Grain Co. in an effort 
to recover the money the company 
claims Butler owes the firm 


eligible for 
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GMI Names Agency for 


Mechanical Division 
MINNEAPOLIS—-Knox Reeves Ad 


vertising has assigned advertis 
ing responsibilities for the mechani 
cal division of General Mills, Ine 
The assignment 
tive June 1 
vertising for 


been 


will become effec 
Knox Reeves handles ad 
a number of GMI cereal 
products, as well as the company’s 
chemical, special commodities, insti 
tutional products, soybean and flour 
divisions. The agency is also responsi 
ble for advertising of the 
created industrial group of 
Mills 


newly 
General 








BENSON'S OBJECTIONS 


(Continued from page 9) 





sign any measure which comes out 
of the conference. 

The Benson statement was made 
public after Congressman Harold 
Cooley (D., N.C.) reversed his de- 
mand that Mr, Benson come before 
the House Agriculture Committee to 
explain his objections to the Senate 
bill. The shift in the Cooley decision 
was seen here as an admission on his 
part that Mr. Benson in appearing 
before the committee would obtain a 
forum to broadeast his ideas on farm 
problems. 

The secretary aimed his barbs at 
several features of the Senate bill. 
Specifically, the secretary rapped the 
two-price plans for wheat and rice, 
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the dual parity provision on the 
Senate bill and the increased set- 
aside provision for some of the basic 
commodities. 

He saw in the two-price plan for rice 
disastrous results for the U.S. Cuban 
export market since under the terms 
of the rice two-price plan, Cuba would 
have to pay the same top level price 
for rice as domestic consumers 

The Benson message would indicate 
that unless the conference committee 
goes a long way toward meeting these 
criticisms, the President would veto 
the measure and take the issue to 
the nation this fall. 
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Chicago Production 
Club to Meet April 3 


CHICAGO—Dr. Robert W. English, 
director of education of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking, Chicago, will 
address the Chicago Bakery Produc- 
tion Club at its next meeting on 
“Getting the Best Efforts From Em- 
ployees.” The group will meet April 
3 at the Midland Hote! here. The so- 
cial hour will begin at 5:30 p.m., 
with dinner to be served at 6:30 p.m 
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RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
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Plain and Self-Rising 
1ONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 


Since 1856 
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ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Deaton, Texas 
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STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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C. J. Patterson Co. 
Notes Sharp Gain 
In Net Profits 


KANSAS CITY—A sharp gain in 
net profits of the C. J. Patterson Co., 
southwestern bakery chain, in the 
fiscal year ended Jan. 28 was report- 
ed in the annual statement which 
has been released. Continued ex- 
pansion of properties and a gain of 
$2.5 million in sales also were re- 
vealed in the report. 

Net profits totaled $381,644 in the 
fiscal year for a gain of 64% over 
the $233,209 recorded a year ago. 
Earnings were equal to 81¢ a com- 
mon share, compared with 49¢ in the 
previous period. The company in- 
creased its outstanding shares by 
25,000 to a total of 395,120 during 
the year. 

Net sales and service 
vanced to $16,997,386, or $2,430,078 
over the previous year. Operating 
expenses and costs of sales totaled 
$16,180,045 compared with $14,103,- 
763. 

Purchase of the Holsum Bakers 
of Salina, Kansas, and Holsum Bak- 
ers of Albuquerque, N. M., took 
place during the year and within the 
past month Holsum Bakers of Boon- 
ville, Mo., has been acquired. 

Purchase of fixed assets was the 
main use of funds in 1955, amount- 
ing to $1,177,000. Plant purchases 
involved $574,000 and the remainder 
was spent on normal additions and 
replacements of existing facilities. 
About $450,000 was borrowed from 
the banks to acquire the Albuquer- 
que and Salina properties. 

The company paid a 5¢ dividend 
for two quarters in the fiscal year. 
Cc. J. Patterson, chairman of the 
board, indicated that the dividends 
were made possible because earnings 
reached a level that would sustain 
the dividends. 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.56 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads 87 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order, 
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HELP WANTED | 
v 


PROGRESSIVE MILL IN SOUTHERN CAL- 
ifornia has opening for a man with pre- 
vious experience calling on the medium 
to large wholesale bakery accounts. If 
previous experience and on-the-job per- 
formance are satisfactory, he can become 
a part of management within 2 or 3 
years. Age limit 30 to 40. Address Ad 
No, 1492, The Northwestern Miller, Box 
67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

WELL KNOWN NORTHWEST MILL, NOT 

in Minneapolis area, has opening for man 

with flour selling experience. We would 
like a man about 35 years of age with 
good background that can be brought 
into the main office as assistant sales 
manager, which will eventually lead to 
sales manager's position. Please furnish 
complete historical background and small 
photograph. Inquiries will be treated in 
strictest confidence Our own employees 

know of this ad Address Ad No. 1589, 

The Northwestern Miller, Box 67, Minne 

apolis 1, Minn 





MACHINERY WANTED 
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WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. B. Hagan, Box 674, Jefferson City, Mo. 


COMPLETE FLOUR AND FEED PLANTS 
wanted, any size for export, will purchase 
your equipment for cash and remove 
Also single pieces, pellet mills, roller 
mills, mixers, scales, etc. No dealers. Di- 











rect sales. Customers waiting. Give full 
descriptions. Addross Ad No. 1469, The 
Northwestern Miller, Box 67, Minneapolis 
1, Minn. 





FAS REVIEW 


(Continued from page 12) 





It has been learned that Guatemala 
now contemplates establishment of a 
flour milling industry on west coast 
ports. Its present milling industry 
concentration is located inland where 
wheat must be transported from west 
coast port terminals to a high plateau 
where local wheat is grown and then 
the flour must be transported back 
under primitive transport conditions 
to the west coast population concen- 
trations. Under those circumstances, 
ICA has issued its procurement au- 
thorization in the alternative of 
wheat or wheat flour with the under- 
standing that Guatemala will prob- 
ably buy all. 

The danger of the erection of a 
Guatemalan flour mill now seems re- 
mote since local contributions for this 
activity are considerably less than the 
probable land value for a mill. But 
it's a straw in the wind. ICA has done 
nothing to encourage this operation 
and on the contrary has pointed out 
that since Guatemala can never be- 
come self-sufficient in wheat, it would 
be much better off in a world com- 
petitive flour market 

Other flour business was also dis- 
closed this week as ICA authorized 
procurement of about 1,000 tons of 
wheat flour for Turkey. This small 
quantity is designed to replace some 
aid flour which Turkey distributed to 
flood victims and ICA is replacing 
this amount of flour in kind. 

The USDA's over-all pessimistic 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
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FOR MILL MACHINERY 
“RITE TO ROSS" 
We buy and sell all Mill Machinery 
ond . We wi oy, t .. he 








Rite y 
Ross MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, 
12 NM. E. 28th St lahoma 


be ity, 











report on grain production in western 
Europe may be seen as most optimis- 
tic on the export outlook, The report 
does not appear to be fully convinc- 
ing since it says that France may 
reduce its export potential this year 
because of winter kill. In another 
paragraph, however, the USDA an- 
nouncement says that the French 
ministry of agriculture suspects an 
almost 50% loss in its winter wheat 
crop. 

For France, as well as other west- 
ern European wheat nations, the loss 
of winter wheat may be compensated 
by spring seeding of feed grains 
which may later reduce the U.S. ex- 
ports of those crops to western Euro- 
pean destinations. 

But it must be noted that western 
Europe is not adapted to quick re- 
planting of any grains in the short 
planting season and is not mechan- 
ized at the farm level to the extent 
that exists in the U.S 

The European winter kill may be 
severe but it is felt from observa- 
tions of top international experts 
that the impact of western European 
replacement will not come until late 
this calendar year 
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Use of Corn for Feed Up From 
Year Ago But Below Average 


WASHINGTON Increased feed- 
ing contributed to an increase in the 
corn in the Octo- 
ber-December quarter. This is shown 
in a recent U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture summary of the corn supply, 
use and market situation 


disappearance of 


Disappearance of corn as grain the 
first three months of the 1955-56 sea- 
son totaled 829 million bushels, up 53 


million from the same period last 
season but below the 1949-54 average 
for the quarter 

The amount of corn (grain only) 


used for feed the first quarter was 
753 million bushels, or 38 million 
than the total of 715 million 
bushels a year earlier. However, the 
amount was below the five-year av- 


more 


erage, 913 million bushels, for the 
period, and with the exception of 
last year was the smallest amount 
used for feed in the first quarter 
since 1937 

Exports in the first quarter also 
were up from a year earlier. The 
corn total, at 33 million bushels, was 


14 million bushels higher than in the 
same period last season 

The use of corn for wet process 
milling the first quarter this season 
at 35.3 million bushels was about 
655,000 bu than last year, but 
with this exception was the largest 
since 1946. The use of corn by the 
distilling industry amounted to 7.5 
million bushels, compared with 6.1 
million the first quarter in 1954 

Consumption of corn per animal 
unit was 4.3 bu. October-December, 
1955, compared with 4.2 bu. for the 
same period in 1954. Grain-consuming 
animal units on farms this season 
are estimated at 175.1 million com- 
pared with 169.8 million last season 

The quality of the corn crop is 
good, and the moisture content was 
low enough for safe storage. Har- 
vesting losses were high because of 
the brittle stalks but much of the 
grain was salvaged by grazing. Dis- 
appearance of corn harvested as 
silage, hogging and grazing 


less 


forage 








Dwight Kopperud 


JOINS PILLSBURY — Dwight Kop- 
perud has recently joined the feed in- 
gredients division of Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., as merchandiser in Minneapolis, 
it has been announced by Ken W. 
Lawson, division manager. Mr. Kop- 
perud was formerly with Northrup 
King & Co. and more recently with 
Newsome Commission Co. 


was estimated at 328 million bush- 
els for the entire 1955-56 season, 
compared with 330 million in 1954-55 
and 316 million in 1953-54. 

Stocks of corn in all positions on 
Jan. 1 were the largest of record and 
totaled 3,057 million bushels. This is 
8% more than the 2,825 million bush- 
els on Jan. 1, 1955, and 375 million 
more than two years ago. Of the 
current stocks, nearly 30% were un- 
der price support or owned by CCC. 

Corn prices received by farmers 


MILLER 


averaged $1.13 bu. the first quarter 
this season as against $1.40 for the 
same period a year earlier. 
Stocks of corn on farms at 
million bushels were 5% more than 
the 2,093 million a year ago, and 
133 million above average. Off-farm 
stocks were 18% larger than on Jan 
1, 1955. Stocks of corn in interior 
mills, elevators and warehouses to- 
taled 212 million bushels, one third 
above the previous record of 156 
million a year ago, and more than 
double two years ago. The Commod- 
ity Credit Corp. holdings in its own 


2,191 


bins were at a record high of 583 
million bushels and compare with 
516 million a year ago. Terminal 
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stocks, at 72 million bushels are 12 


million more than on Jan, 1, 1955, 
and 29 million above two years 
earlier 

eretat Ss Twe evarr ’ ire 


Named Manager 


HARLINGEN, TEXAS-—Irby Ran- 
kin, a member of the grain staff of 
the Commodity Credit Corp. regional 
office in Dallas, has been named gen- 
eral manager of the Valley Grain & 
Elevator Co. which has a 425,000-bu 
elevator at the Port of Harlingen on 
the Intracoastal Canal. He succeeds 
Jack Fett of Harlingen. Ernie Mahula 
has been named plant superintendent, 









there’s nothing better! 


M, 


MULTIWALLS 





Chase is also your best source?’ 


for Burlap and Cotton Bags 


Place your next order with 


CHASE BAG COMPANY General Sales Offices: 309 W. Jeckson Bivd., Chicage 6, Wil. 


Personal Service and Prompt Shipments from 32 Nation-wide Branch Plants and Sales Offices 
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Oapacity, 16,000 Bushels 


Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.,U.8.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED OORN PRODUOTS 


WASHINGTON—Aiming at a re- 





duction in the corn surplus and an 





ACME 


RYE 
4 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 840 counties in the 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO, 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 


end to dollar corn in the country, 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
this week allotted 43,280,543 acres in 
23-state com- 
mercial corn belt for the 1956 ccrn 
crop. Compliance with acreage allot- 
ments for this crop is a basic measure 





of eligibility for price support. 





INC 


TERMINAL 
ELEVATORS 





GARLAND MILLS 


GREENSBURG, INDIANA 
Cake, Cracker and Family Flours 


This is an approximate cut-back of 
13% of the acreage allotment for the 
1955 crop and on the basis of average 
yields and normal weather conditions 
this allotment would produce about 
1.9 billion bushels, USDA officials say. 

USDA officials now think that corn 





acreage allotment compliance may 
run about 40%, notwithstanding 








For Finer Packaging 
took to ( Fulton 


GAG 6 COTTON minis 


greater cuts in the allotment and a 
reduction in the level of support for 
that crop. This opinion is based on 
the belief that farmers in the corn 
First belt are tired of dollar corn in the 
country. 





Cutting across this opinion, how- 
ever, is the outlook for hog prices 





GRAIN COMPANY 


MILLING WHEATS 
from 
EVERY PRODUCING AREA 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missour! 


later this year. With some segments 
of the trade forecasting hog prices in 
a $20 to $22 range, farmers may de- 
cide that non-compliance will be a 
more favorable course. On the other 
hand, other guessers of the future 








think that the hog-corn farmer will 
put his own corn into the loan pro- 





RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 


gram and buy open market corn. 
Political Aspects 
The political salt in this broth is 
the recent appointment of Marvin L. 
McLain as assistant secretary of agri- 
culture an appointment which has 





already been confirmed by the Sen- 





Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


LOUIS, 
MO. that of his predecessor, 


J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** 
DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 


ate. Mr. McLain takes a somewhat 
different view of USDA policy than 
James A. Mc- 
Connell, and it is now expected that 
the McLain chain of command will 
subordinate corn sales by CCC other 
than undeferrable export commit- 





ments and such necessary sales cf 





and Feed Mills 


900 ELECTRIC BUILDING 





A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 


off-grade corn in country bin sites, 
at least until early spring 

Even with those qualifications it is 
expected that Mr. McLain will recom- 
mend tighter controls of corn sales 
at country bin sites and reduce the 
volume of this commodity moving 














Intersi 


GRAIN CORPORATION 


The Great Southwest offers the finest 
wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment 
in any direction. And we offer the finest of 
service to millers. We are closely in touch 
with markets. From experience, we have a 
wide knowledge of millers’ problems. And 
we conduct our business on the principle 
that extra care and extra effort are price- 
less ingredients of every transaction. 















KANSAS CITY 
Board of Trade Bldg. * GRand 7535 
L. D. 229 


FORT WORTH 


P.O. Box 4207 ¢ PhoneL. D. 98 
STOCKYARDS STATION 

SAMUEL MUIR and JAMES MEYERS 
Co-Managers 


Lewis W. Sanford © Phone 3316 
Manager 







TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 
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Corn Acreage Allotments for 
56 Crop Cut 13% by USDA 


into the major commodity terminal 
markets where CCC disposal sales 
have acted to depress the terminal 
market price 

If the soil bank proposal in the ad- 
ministration farm bill is approved, it 
would mean that there would be a 
further potential cutback in corn 
acreage by 15% for farmers who co- 
operate on the planned voluntary 
basis 
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Raymond Bag Operates 


As Albemarle Division 


RICHMOND, VA.—Announcement 
of the formation of the Raymond Bag 
Corp., division of the Albemarle Paper 
Manufacturing Co., has been made 
by F. D. Gottwald, president of Albe- 
marle, from the parent company’s 
offices in Richmond. 

The new corporation combines the 
manufacturing facilities of the Ray- 
mond Bag Co. of Middletown, Ohio, 
with those of the multiwall bag divi- 
sion of Albemarle, located at Rich- 
mond. Paper for both operations will 
be supplied by Albemarle’s two Rich- 
mond paper mills and the firm’s Hali 
fax paper division at Roanoke Rapids, 
N.C., making the new corporation a 
fully integrated operation with gen- 
eral offices at Middletown, Ohio. 

Officers of the Raymond Bag Corp 
include F. D, Gottwald, chairman of 
the board; C. L. Mers, president; 
J. H. Lawrence, vice president, manu- 
facturing; J. R. Clements, vice presi- 
dent, sales; W. G. Shaw, treasurer, 
and C. C. Mers, secretary. 








Donald L. Johnson 


APPOINTED — Donald L. Johnson 
has been appointed assistant sales 
manager for Victor Chemical Works, 
announces Morris R. Stanley, vice 
president and director of sales. Mr. 
Johnson, a native of Chicago, joined 
Victor in 1938 and shortly thereafter 
was appointed sales representative 
in the company’s New England ter- 
ritory. He has been a member of the 
firm’s New York sales staff since 
1942. Mr. Johnson will move to the 
company’s headquarters in Chicago. 
Before joining Victor, he spent four 
years in the chemical laboratories of 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. and 
Libby, McNeill and Libby. He is a 
graduate of Knox College, Gales- 
burg, Ill. 
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American Ace 
A superior bread 
flour, milled in one 
of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
Choice 


ILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Me. 














D\yrirckedler 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 








THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, tt, 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 








Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 








HUBBARD 


SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
QUALITY SINCE 1879 


HUBBARD MILLING CO. 
MANKATO, MINNESOTA 
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Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO, 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





April 2-4 — Arkansas - Oklahoma 
Bakers; Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs, 
Ark.; chmn., Jno. C. Summers, Bak- 
ing Dept., Oklahoma A&M College, 
Okmulgee, Okla. 


April 8-9—Southwest Bakers Assn. ; 
Hering Hotel, Amarillo, Texas; sec., 
J. R. L. Kilgore, P.O. Box 127, Al- 
buquerque, N.M. 


April 8-11—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago; Sec., Trudy Schurr, ARBA, 735 
W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 13, Ill. 

April 12-15 — Southern Bakers 
Assn.; Roney Plaza Hotel, Miami 
Beach, Fla.; sec., Benson L. Skelton, 
708 Henry Grady Bidg., Atlanta 38, 
Ga. 


April 16-18 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference; Multnomah Ho- 
tel, Portland, Ore.; Sec., Roger Wil- 
liams, 1188 Jefferson St., Salem, Ore. 

April 23-24—Miller’s National Fed- 
eration; Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas 
City; Sec., Herman Steen, 309 W. 
Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Tl. 

May 1-2 — South Dakota Bakers’ 
Assn.; Cataract Hotel, Sioux Falls; 
Sec., William J. Fetter, Tri-State 
Milling Co., Rapid City, So. Dak. 

May 6-10—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers Technical Conference; 
Statler - Hilton Hotel, Dallas, Tex.; 
sec., Donald Eber, 689 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 

May 14-16—Biscuit & Oracker 
Mfrs. Assn. and the Independent Bis- 
cuit Mfrs. Co., Inc.; The Plaza, New 
York City; sec., Walter Dietz, 20 N. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Il. 

May 15-16—Iowa Bakers Assn.; 
Hotel Savery, Des Moines; Sec., 
Walter Dolch, 107 8S. Main S8t., 
Maquoketa, Iowa. 

May 18-19—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn.; Hotel Roanoke, Roa- 
noke, Va.; sec., Paul Marshall, 1367 


Board of Trade Bidg., Chicago 4, Il. 

May 20-22 — National Assn. of 
Flour Distributors; Lord Baltimore 
Hotel, Baltimore, Md.; Sec., Charles 
A. Barnes, Suite 2807, 149 Broad- 
way, New York 6, N.Y. 

May 20-24—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists; Commodore 
Hotel, New York; sec., ©. L. Brooke, 
Merck & Co., Rahway, NJ. 

June 6-9—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn.; French 
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Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, 
Ind.; sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

June 10-12—Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn.; Stanley Hotel, Estes Park, 
Colo.; sec., Fred Linsenmaler, Box 
871, Denver 1, Colo. 

dune 10-14—Institute of Food Tech- 
nologists; Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel, 
St. Louis; exec. sec., Charles 8. Law- 
rence, 176 W. Adams St., Chicago 
8, Il. 

June 15—Pacific Northwest Grain 
Dealers Assn.; Davenport Hotel, Spo- 
kane, Wash.; sec., Pete Stalleop, 418 
Peyton Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 

June 17-20—Potomac States Bak- 
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ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 
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All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 ewts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 








NO-RISK EX-HI 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily 
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NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
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Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 
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ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR—6.000,000 BUSHELS 














SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Serving the Milling Industry for 71 Years 


F. A. THEIS + F. J. FITZPATRICK + F.L. ROSENBURY + W. C. THEIS - H. W. JOHNSTON 
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TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


3 | THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Lane SALINA, KANSAS 











Centenmal FLOURING MILLS CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES, 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR hi 6,500,000 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 4 Bushels 

CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR Country end 
BLUESTEM and HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 





KANSAS 
DIAMOND 
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KORY ER’ “BLODGETT’S” RYE wtckwitar 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
Specially Milled by the Rlodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
























Your wheat supplier may have the best of intentions but 
if his facilities are limited he may not be able to serve 
you properly. Our ten million bushel elevator permits 
accurate binning of wheat of top milling and baking 
qualities. Call Grand |-7070. 


BURRUS MILLS. Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE 3UILDING «+ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





OPERATING MILLING WHEAT * CORN ° FEED GRAINS 
"SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, eresioens A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. & x. c. mon. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH ~—E. M. SUMMERS 
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Complete Grain 





Facilities for 
Serving the 


Milling Trade 






Members of 
All Leading 
Commodity Ex- 





changes. 


UHLMANN 


GRAIN COMPANY 








Wabash Elevator © Kansas City ¢ 4,000,000 Bu. 











1480 Board of Trade 1158 Board of Trade 


CHICAGO ¢ KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK ®@_ ENID 
FORT WORTH * AMARILLO 











“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 
S ee RRR EI 


WINGOLD 


WHEAT AND RYE 


FLOURS 


RECOGNIZED FOR 


Quality and Shop Performance 








Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
HARD SPRING AND HARD WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
“WINGOLD” RYE FLOURS 


| | 
Van Dusen Harrington Co. 


* Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


p> 








| MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH | 

















POLAR BEAR 












FLOUR IS KING 





In the production of POLAR 
BEAR flour, we work as a team 
with the baker always toward the 
production of a top-notch loaf, 
POLAR BEAR is a good team 
player. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 








M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


Batablished 1868 


Importers of Flour and 
Other Cereals 


POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM © 


Cable 
Address: 
“Witburg”’ 


Reference: 
H. Albert De Bary & Co. 
Amsterdam 








N V Algemeene Handel-en 
. * Industrie Maatechappy 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Piour Union, Ltd.) 






Heerengracht 209 
AMSTERDAM 


7 
+= 
= 

— i 


IM) O\au HOLLAND 
Hl aN 


Importers of 


FLOUR + OFFALS + STARCH 








CHR. ANGELL 
Established 1876 
Oslo, Norway 

FLOUR AGENT 


Cable address “ANGELL - OSLO” 








ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
KONGENSOT 16 OSLO, NORWAY 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller 
Cable Address: “Asbjornatad” 





THE 


ers Assn. summer convention; The 
Oavalier, Virginia Beach, Va.; sec., 
Emmet Gary, 16 McClellan Place, 
Baltimore 1, Md. 

Sept. 9-11 — Wisconsin Bakers 
Asen.; Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee; Sec., 
Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 West Wis- 
consin Ave., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 

Sept. 16-18—Southern Bakers Assn. 
production conference; Hotel Bilt- 
more, Atlanta, Ga.; sec., Benson L. 
Skelton, 703 Henry Grady Bidg., At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Sept. 80-Oct. 1—Nebraska 
Asen.; Fontenelle Hotel, 
Sec., L. F. O’Konski, 
Omaha, Neb. 

Nov. 8-10—Self-Rising Flour Insti- 
tute; Dinkler-Plaza Hote}, Atlanta, 
Ga.; sec.,, Allen RK. Cornelius, 322 
Nashville Trust Bidg., Nashville 3, 
Tenn. 


Bakers 
Omaha; 
1806 Chicago, 


D. D. P John Simpéeon 


W.H. RUTHERFURD & CO. | 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 
C.1. ¥. Husiness Much Preferred 
Cable Addre “Wheatear,’ 


Hlowle 


Glasgow 





— = — 
VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
62, MARK LANB, 

LONDON, E. ©. 8. 
Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON” 








A. RUOFF & CO. N. V. 
Katablished 1855 
Flour, Grain and Feed 
Holbeinhuis, 6th Floor 
Coolsingel 65 hOTTERDAM 


Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam 




















COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Oable Address; ‘‘Oovewrny,"' London 





H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER | 
GENERAL AGENCY 
Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
BEEDS AND PULSE 


Joh. Verhulststraat 141 
Cable Address; “Jos AMSTERDAM, Z. 
Codes: Riverside Bentley's 
Wieger's Blitz (1908 & 1929) 








FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
BMatablished 1018 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR + BEMOLINA ~ FRED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 
Cable Address; “Flormel,"” Oslo 


ROBERT NEILL, Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
73, Robertson Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 


Branch: 29, Donegall Street, Belfast 








IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FERDINGSTUFFS, BTO, 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 


25.26 Billiter St, LONDON, B, OC, 3 
Cable Address; “Grainiatic,” London 


Cable Address London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR [IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane 
LONDON, E.C.3 


DORFEACH 








ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO, 
Watablished 1883 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FERBD 
AGENTS 








LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 


Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 


Working Norway 
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After several hours of 


fishing, the 


little girl suddenly threw down her 
fishing pole and cried, “I quit.” 
“What's the matter?” her father 
asked 
“Nothing,” said the child, “except 


that I can't seem to get waited on.” 


¢¢¢ 


Getting a husband is like buying 
an old house. You don't see it like it 
is, but like it’s going to be when you 
get it remodeled. 


¢¢?¢ 
“Mr. Fixit: Four years ago my hus- 
band went to get some steak sauce 
and never returned. What should 
I do?” 
Answer: “Try using ketchup.” 


¢$¢¢ 


A college professor, well known for 
his absent-mindedness, was gazing 
reflectively at the passing landscape 
when the train conductor stopped for 
his ticket. The professor searched 
himself frantically, but to no avail 

“That's all right, professor,” the 
conductor said. I know you, and I’m 
sure you have your ticket. When you 
find it, just mail it to the company.” 

“It isn’t that,” the professor said 
earnestly. “What I want to know is, 
where in the world am I going?” 


¢¢¢ 


A well-known shipping agent tells 
about his young grandson who is at 


the very receptive age of four. He 
came into his folks’ bedroom one 
morning and said, “What day is 


this?” They told him it was Sunday 
“Well, I don’t want to go to Sunday 
School,” he asserted. “Why, son, do 
that?” they asked 

‘Well, they sing a lot of silly songs.” 

“What do you mean, boy?” 

“Well, fer instance Wants 
Me for a Sunbeam,’ and I don't want 
to be a loaf of bread for anybody!” 


you say 


Jesus 
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J, H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Clase Millis and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








Francis M. Franco 


Dlour 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA 


-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Maiden, Mass. 











JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 


Cash Grain Brokers 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
St. Joseph Board of Trade 


1232 Board of Trade Bidg. 
Kansas City, Mo. 








Gitsert JACKSON 
Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOUR! 
Boord of Trade Bidg. + Baltimore 1-0338 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. O8 GABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 


/. Sasi doa & Co. 


FLOUR 


620 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Il. 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Reference Flour Mill Agents 
cnigpems, © OO, NORWAY The Chase National Hank, New York NEW YORK BOSTON 
Cable Address: “Johnny” Midland Hank, Ltd., London Produce Exchange NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 








Onble Address; ‘'Gnarna,” Glasgow 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILOAKES, CORN PRODUOTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


@a Constitation Street, Leith 
102-108 Grafton Street, Dublin 





WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FLOUR vomestic 


410 Wilford Building 
38rd and Arch Streete 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA 














The Montgomery Company 


R. H. MONTGOMERY 


FLOUR BROKERS 


BALTIMORE 1-3362 








11 W. 10TH 8ST KANSAS CITY, MO 














Bankers: Twentache Bank, Amsterdam 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C, bth Bd., Hiverside 


BINCE 18589 


Private 
Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 





JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


Two Broadway New York City 











PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


Wallace Building 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
Telephone Franklin 6-1323 
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WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 Bu 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwts 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 


fine quality list 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 














“RUSSELL’S BEST"”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
eas, and secures most of ite wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 


ae 





—— 


““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 








PRESTON-SHAFFER 


MILLING CO. 
WALLA WALLA, WASH. 
Established 1865 
Soft White Winter Wheet Flour « Specialty 











‘*DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
M 1 ler Laboratory Contr 
fr tana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
i} IAN. WYOMING 








You can make better bread with 
SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Flour Milla Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO 


tewater, Kansas 








“Golden Loaf” That's Our 


lhe Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 
TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
ake City, Minn 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Board of Trade Building 














.. means your 


flour is checked before loading. 
The flour you order is the flour you get. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 

















w 


4h 
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Better cost control 


THE EXACT WEIGHT SCALE COMPANY 


959 W. Fifth Avenue, Columbus 8, Ohio 
2920 Bloor St. W., Toronto 18, Canada 


SHADOGRAPH Precision Scale 


Saves Time, Assures Exact Weight 


Indication by a beam of light 
provides fast and accurate 
reading — ideal for check- 
weighing and packaging. 


MODEL 4106-B 
SHADOGRAPH 


This precision industrial scale provides the finest degree of accuracy 
It is used in flour mills for weighing to predetermined weights or 
checkweighing packages as they come from automatic filling machines 
Model 4106-B has rated capacity of 6 lbs.—sensitivity to 1/80 ounce 
Other models available for weighing from 1 Ib. up to 100 Ibs, Special 
safety features are incorporated for dusty operations 


Write for complete information 


lsxack\Weiglnt 


Better quality control 


Boales 





DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


vw BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Bubler, Kansas 





@ Southern Regional Office, 034 Ex- 
change Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 








109 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 

ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
a HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 

LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 

SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 

CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 








il 
Wry 


in r 











ous FO 


ARE FAM 
GOOD BAKING! 








-“WESTCENTRAL cooperative crain company- 


GRAIN EXCHANGE — OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


TERMINAL AND SUBTERMINAL Faciuitigs IN OMAHA, LINCoLN, Fremont aNp 200 ArriJaTeD 
Country ELgvators 





CHEYENNE —NEBRED 





PAWNEE— TURKEY 


These famous wheats again 
comprise nearly all of the new 
crop available to you out of 
Nebraska. Millers depend on 
Nebraska wheat to produce 
the best baking results. The 
demand is good, but our spe- 
cialists are ready to pick the 
best of the crop for you. Con- 
tact us now! 
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‘The Choice of the 
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OF ADVERTISERS 






















































6 Grippeling & Verkley 34 Osieck & Co 
‘ r Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Lid 
Finest Hard Wheats Amber Milling Division 6 
Amendt Milling Co Parrish & H ck Ltd 
The only mill in this great terminal Americen Fi line ead Cmnerae, , 
METEOR FOUTS, , Hebel, Armbruster & Larsen Co Peek Bros . 4 
market, Universal consistently offers: Acoet Cor, : eeeeee Bae © Boper Co Penn, William, Flour Co 4 
TT ssociation of Mill Elevato ‘ ; P ; 
BETTER HIGH PROTEIN Mutual inourence Comper A Harris, Upham & Co wee pon ~ - 
: er P 3¢ ilisbu i c 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS Atkinson Milling Co Holland Engraving Co 3 agar : C 
Hubbard Milling Co 31 re ° 
DUI UTH UNIVI RSAI Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp Preston-Shaffer Milling Co 
ad . » Hunter Milling Co ; 
if 6) Bartlett & Co. . 
MII I IN J ¢ Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co Queker Oats Company 26 
Li ' Bay State Milling Co 
Beardstown Mills Co 6 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co 4 {mms, J. F., Milling Co Rademaker, H. J. 8. M 34 
; Inter-Continental Grain Co 
Biornstad, Asbjorn P 4 int ¢ i Mil C c Red Wing Milling Co 30 
“DURAMBER?” | tng Nag oar oR 
wet Interstate Grain Corp 30 ’ far 
4 Seseent, Svea H., Inc ‘2 Ismert-Hincke Milling Co : ee Seen 
e chilthuis oano City j 
Brey & Sharpless 4 Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd 6 
E LINA Buhler Mill & Elevator C Rodney Milling Co 14 
. Bulsing & Hesienfeid Ross Machine & Mill Supply 28 
FANCY No. 1 Burke, E. J., & Co Jackson, Gilbert, Co., Inc 14 Runciman Milling Co 28 
y 3 Burrus Mills, Inc Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co Ruoff, A., & Co 4 
Milled from Carefully Selected Jennison, W. J., Co 6 Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd.. 
AMBER DURUM WHEAT Jewel RW So tussle” Miling a 
Johansen, Anth., & Co 14 Russell Milling Co 
Cahokie Flour Co Johnson-Herbert & Co 14 Rutherfurd, W. H., & Co 4 
Cargill, Incorporated Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co 
AMBER MILLING DIVISION Carson, Robert, & Co., Lid Jestoses, Bred 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co ustesen, Brocr 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association Charlick, Wm., Ltd Scott, Mungo, Ltd 
Chase Bag Co 9 Sheridan Fiouring Mills, Inc - 5 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co é K Milli Cc - Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. . 
_ Cohen, Felix, Firma vellyrick le ” ', Skandinavisk Mel-import ... 
Coleman, David, Inc ‘4 Matte orev ~ pattiie 7 . Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc 
r Colorado Milling & Elevator Co 8 4 z p - ; C 9 a 5 | Smith Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd 
ay Commander-Larabee Milling Co 4 0 "a oe on nec - Springfield Milling Corp 
, : ; ogg od impton, , ons Standard Milling Co 5 
whe ita »s a world ao Cc King Midas Flour Mills 7 Stannard. Collins & Co 
’ A King Milling Co. ... S f the W Mil Cc 
; : Coventry, Sheppard & Co uA tar of the West Milling Co 
of quality in v Knappen Milling Co 26 States Steamship Co 
i Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc 14 Starwin Ghemiesis ine 
Jennison Flours Koerner, John E Stolp & Co., Ltd 
Stratton Grain Co 28 
° De Lisser, Andrew Stratton-Theis Grain Co 15 
W Jennison (o De Stefano, Ulysses Strisik, S$. R., Co 14 
Desendorf, Inc y 
. + . a , LaGrange Mills 28 
: Dixie-Portiand Flour Co Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd 6 
576 Grain Exchange Donstelmann & Co., Ltd Loken & Co en ee 
Duluth Universal Milling Co C 
; ‘ Luchsinger, Meurs & Co Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd 
Minneapolis 15, Minn Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Ine Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc 28 = Tennant & Hoyt Co 5 
Telephone Main 8637 Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., Ltd 34 
Thor on Flou Products. Inc 
MILLS AT APPLETON, MINN ear ele yt ayy 
Eastern Canada Flour Mills McCabe Grain Co 2 Tri-State Milling Co 
Eckhart Milling Co McConnell & Reid, Ltd 
Einfuhrhandel Mannheim McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd 14 
Evans Milling Co Madsen, Otto Uhimann Grain Co 3 
’ ease Exact Weight Scale Co Madsen, Rud : United Grain Growers, Ltd 
he Rodney Milling Co. Mordor, Peach & Con itd. Bedi itnay 
ardorf, Peac o., d 5 
. 25,000 Owts, Capacity Marsh & McLennan, Inc 
Grain Storage 7,450,000 Bus. Fant Milling Co N. V. ''Meelunie,’’ Amsterdam 14 y —e a 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI Farmers Union Grain Terminal Assn Mennel Milling Co 7 Van Duser Harrington Co 
Farquhar Bros 8 ee seed orgie ; Van Walbeek's Handel N. V 
4“ 4 ” Fennell, Spence & Co renee oor me, ot . Verhoeff & Zoon's Handel N. V 
‘ . : ‘ 
Heart of America Fisher-Faligatter Milling Co ag Kromet, M6.. : Vis, P. C., & Co 
Fisher Fiouring Mills Co F Miner-Hillard gg ond a Voigt M g Co 
FLOUR Fiorelius & Ulsteen a/s s4 Montgomery Co., The . Vreeswyk, Gebroeders 
Flour Millis of Americe Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co 3 
. Morris, Cliff H & Co 
’ ’ . Fiynn, John M., C A ' ‘ 
x c wat AGO OFFICE snare Troels 4 Morrison Milling Co 28 
elly Wlour Co., 019 N. Michigan Ave. Fort ‘Gerry Flour Mills Co.. Ltd Morten Milling Co Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co P 
BOSTON OFFICE: Franco, Francis M 14 Muirhead, 8. H Wallace & Tiernan Inc Cover 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills ; Watson & Philip, Ltd 
1200 Statler Midg. Watson-Higgins Milling Co 
= Weber Flour Mills Co 32 
Nappanee Milling Co Westcentral Cooperative Grain Co 35 
Neill, Robert, Ltd M4 Western Canada Fiour Mills Co., Ltd 6 
PAPER SACKS Garland Mills, inc 40 New Century Co 31 Western Star Mill Co 
General Mills, Inc Cover 4 New Era Milling Co 33 Whitewater Flour Mills Co 
>) Gillespie Bros., Lid Norenberg & Belsheim Wichita Flour Mills Co 
FO Globe Milling Co Norris Grain Co. Williams Bros. Co ¢ 
Goldschmidt, Cari, Lid 14 Norton, Willis, Co Williams, Cohen E., & Sons 4 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. Gooch Milling & Elevator Co 3 Novadel Flour Service Divisio Witsenburg, M., Jr., N. V 4 
CINCINNATI, O, Great Star Flour Mills, Lid Wallace & Tiernan In Cover Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc ‘ 











' THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 


CHERRYVALE 
AND MARION 


WICHITA * 
MOUNDRIDGE 








is hl r,* Md ‘ 

The Williams Bros. Co. 

Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.8.A 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat 


We specialize in laboratory controlled 

production of superior Cake, Pastry and 

Cracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats 





Abilene Flour Mills Co 
Acme-Evans Co. . 
Acme Flour Mills Co 


Greenbank, H. J., & Sons 
Green's Milling Co 


Ogilvie Flour Mills, Ltd 
Oklahoma Flour Mills Ce 

















Ask for more details. 


cluding bulletin and list services. Are you 


taking advantage of this service program? 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable 


program of services to its advertisers, in- 




















Dependability 





DYOX 
jor flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
Jor a whiter, brighter flour 


N-RICHMENT-A 
Jor uniform enrichment 


“Dyoz Novadeloz”’ and ‘‘N-Richment-A”’ Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 





Man’s dependence on the proven law of gravity makes the plumb line 
one of his most serviceable tools of measurement. 

Flour treatment requires dependence on known factors, also on 
equipment for consistently profitable operation, on service for assur- 
ance of continued operation. Wallace & Tiernan offers you both through 
an integrated manufacturing, research, and service organization with 
one-line responsibility. Laboratories that work with you and your con- 
sultants on maturing, enriching, and color improvement problems help 
you get topmost production efficiency. An extensive field service organ- 
ization always available for unforeseen emergencies, and a regular 
inspection service, help you prevent serious trouble and avoid costly 
shut-downs. 

Because you can depend on Wallace & Tiernan for the most reliable 
flour treatment equipment and service available, your customers can 
depend on you. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 








Now...ride the trend to 
high protein 
foods! 


Send for This Valuable FREE Booklet 
Today! 





Want a chance to develop profitable new markets for 

/ your foods? Or——-new foods for your markets? Then 
JA / climb aboard today’s trend to high-protein foods. 
A The booklet at left can help you. It’s a brand 

new approach to higher sales with higher protein. 

k Send for this free booklet. It could be a gold mine 

\ for you. It tells why customers now want protein 
foods for both weight control and healthful vitality. 
Protein on the package has become “‘magic’”’ on the 
store shelves. 

To cash in on this trend, you can fortify your 
present foods with protein ... or... produce new 
protein-food specialties. Either way gives your sales 
crew, your advertising, your product itself, a wealth 
of high-powered appeal. 


Get Free Test Sample 


Mail the coupon below. Get a free booklet and a 
free test sample of Pro-80 vital gluten, General Mills’ 
new wheat protein concentrate. This concentrate, 
as described fully in the booklet, is an economical 
food extender and protein enricher. It is over 80 
per cent pure vegetable protein (dry basis)... 
bland, safe, compatible with other foods. And, Pro-80 
often improves appetite-appeal factors such as tex- 
ture, strength and bite of foods. 





General Mills 
Special Commodities Division 
Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 


Gentlemen: Please rush me a free test sample of Pro-80 


try Pro-80 Vital Gluten 
vital gluten and a copy of your booklet, “‘How to Win 


NEW WHEAT PROTEIN CONCENTRATE BY Food Sales with Pro-80" 


General Mills | ~ 


Special Commodities Division 


Minneapolis 1, Minnesota Address 





City Zone iciccinemeemacseenets 

















